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Sester’s Picnic. 

This is the Professor's description ob de elemfant, in 
one of his lectures on Natural History : 

‘“ He is as big as a bay-stack on four wharf-spikes, with 
a head likea flour-barrel, wid sides of sole-ledder flapping 
on each side ob it, an’ a nose six foot long, a squirmin 
around like the Inginrubber hore, and a couple ob teef 
a stickin’ out de mouf like two barber poles stickin’ out 
ob a basement barber shop. When he walks, he rolis 
from side to side, like a sayler man jist landed; an’ [ 
*spect the reason am, because his feet are very tender, for 
he’s got corns on all his toes His foot am suffin like a 
colored man’s, oney broader; but like de darkey’s, de 
holler ob it makes a hole in the ground. When he war 
made it seems to me dat dey stood out four ob dem wharf- 
spikes, and den piled al) de meat dey could giton. Dey 
den made a graby of sand-stove and gutter-persha, brown 
dust, molasses and gray eg, oy poured it all ober de 
flesh, and dere luff it dry. n dey cum to de tail, de 
stuff gib out, and dey had to cut it short!” 





A lawyer with an immense beard was badgering a wit- 
ness in one of the Canada courts: 

“Now my man, have the goodness to look me 
full in the face. and explain what has caused the confu- 
sion under which you confessedly labor. As a general 
rule, people are not apt to be so much put about when 
telling the simple veracitude. I fear that you have too 
good cause for hamming and hawing after this prepos- 
terous fashion ” 

‘* Well, sir,”’ responded the witness, who, we may state 
was a native of North Britain, “if you must have the 
truth you will have it. The thing that sae sairly confus- 
es me, and puts me about is that buck’s tail hanging 
from your lower lip!” 

Mighty, adds the Toronto Globe, was the shout of 
laughter which this retort evoked. 


A party of wits once stopped at a tavern. When the 
feast was over one of the number called in the hostess: 

** Angelique,” he said, *‘ I am going to give you a les- 
son in astronomy. Have you not heard of that great 
platonic year, when everything must return to its first 
condition? Know, then, that in sixteen thousand years 
we shall be here again, on the same day and at the same 
hour. Will you give us credit till then?” 

The hostess, however, had her reply. 

**T am perfectly willing,” she retorted, ‘ but it is just 
sixteen thousand years since you were here before, and 
you left without paying. Settle the old score and I will 
trust you on the new.” 
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Some nine years since, a letter was received in New Or- 
leans, directed ‘To the biggest fool in New Orleans.” 
The post-master was absent, and on his return one of the 
younger clerks in the office informed him of the receipt 
of the letter. 

‘** And what became of it?” inquired the post-master. 

“ Why,” replied the clerk, ‘*I did not know who the 
biggest fool in New Orleans was, and so I opened the 
letter myself.” 

**And what did you find in it?” inquired the post- 
master. 

“Why,” responded the clerk, ‘nothing but the 
words, ‘Thou art the man!’”’ 


The Edgefield Advertiser says, that was a pretty fair 
joke we heard the other day of one of our darkies evad- 
ing a late ordinance of the Town Council in regard to 
dogs following negroes. The patrol ‘‘ met up” with him 
on Sunday and required his pass, which he promptly de- 
livered over for inspection. He was then about to leave, 
when one of the patrol casually inquired what budget 
was that he had upon his back? With a cunning leer of 
triumph, Cuffee good humoredly replied : 

‘He, he, massa; it’s dis nigger’s dog. You white 
folks. with boss Feb. Nicholas as ‘tendent, make de law 
‘bout nigger lettin’ dog foller ‘im; but you never say 
nuthin’ ’bout nigger totin’ dog.” And he went on his 
way rejoicing * 

The following letter received in our counting-room, 
says the Springfield Republican. is ‘: as good asa play.” 
It is, to all appearance. a bona fide production, and we 
give it to show that ‘ fonography ”’ is spreading: 

“Mr. Bowels & Co.—cur—i wisht youd cend ‘3 
pepper by male the thing dount kum haf the tim we sus- 
pose sum body steels it at the depough for the tixit agent 
sas how that nobody on the canel Kode ant respible for 
em, i rite for the request of his wife he being gone ab 
scent who thinks a grate eel of the peper Yours & 
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+ Glad to see you, Monsieur Cuvier,” said one of the 
forty of the French Academy; ‘* we have just finished a 
definition, which we think quite satisfactory, but upon 
which we would like to have your opinion. We have 
been defining the word crab. and have explained it thus: 
* Urab, a small, red fish, which walks backwards ’”’ 

** Perfect, gentlemen,”’ said Cuvier, ‘only I will make 
one small observation in natural history: the crab is not 
a fish—it is not red—and it does not walk backward. 
With these exceptions, your definition is excellent.” 


Very Graphic.—the Home Journal makes the follow- 
ing report of a stanza as pathetically sung by « prima 
donna at a New York concert. ‘Those fwmiliar with the 
song of the ‘*Uld Arm Chair,” as sung by Kussell, may 
discover a slight resemblance : 

** Hi-lo-hove it, hi lo-hove it. 
And who-oo sha-hall da-hare 
To hoo chi-hi-hide me tor lo-hoving 
That o-ho-hold a-harm cha-bair?” 

“1 want to goto Albany and back, to see my grand- 
son,” said a respectable looking, simple-hearted lady, to 
the ticket-seller of the Hudson Kiver Kailroad. 

‘* We don’t sell return-tickets, madam,”’ ieplied the 
clerk, with deferentiai politeness. 

** Don’t sell return-tickets?"* exclaimed the lady with 
surprise; *‘ then i sha’n’t go, for 1 wouldn't like to go 
away from home forever!” 

A little fellow about five years old ran across a street, 
and in his course ran between the fore legs of a horse, 
which was rapidly passing along. A man who saw the 
occurrence, ran and snatched the boy, supposing he was 
injured in the attempt. But the boy, unhurt, pertly 

ulated : 

‘Let bim keep’ his horse out of the way; what dol 
care.” 

The lady who could read the following and not pity the 
sorrow of a young man, deserves to live and die an old 
maid: 

“ T wish I was a turkey dove, 
a settin on your knee, 
Td kis your smilivg lips love. 
to all eter-ni-tee.”’ 
CURIOUS EPITAPHS. 
‘ Here lies the body of W. W., ; 
Who never again will trouble you trouble you.” 
ON A LORD MAYOR OF LONDON. 
* Here lies Wiliiam Curtis, our famous Lord Mayor, | 
He has left this here world and has gone to that there.” 


John Adams, the second President of the United 
States, was a practical business man end a careful hua- 
bander of time. The following entry appears in bis diary 
recently published : i 

* Friday, Saturday, Sunday and Monday, all spent in 
absolute idleness, or which is worse. gallauting girl.’ 

When Closefist lost his 
He raved not like ar ’ 

But meekly svid: ** God's wi'l be done 
It might bave been a gues ° 
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THE FLAG OF OUR UNION, 
The Favorite Weekly Miscellaneous Journal. 
DESIGNED FOR THE HOME CIRCLE. 


This long established and well known weekly paper, 
after eleven years of unequalled presperity and popularity, 
has become a “ household word trom Maine to Califor- 
nia, gladdening the fireside of rich and poor, in town and 
country, all over the wide extent of the United States. 
It should be a weekly visitor to every American home, 
because 

(> It is just such a paper as any father, brother or 
friend would introduce to the family circle. 

IG> Itis printed on the finest satin-surtaced paper, with 
new type, and in a nest and be: ful style. 

(O~ It is of the mammoth + et contains no adver- 
tisements in its eight super-royva! 8 

0G It is devoted to news, tai 
sea, discoveries, miscellany, wit a 

(> It is carefully edited by 
sixteen years of editorial experier a Boston. ; 

0G> It contains in its large, well fi , ed and deeply inter- 
esting pages not one vulgar word or line. 

G7 it numbers Pates-o4 its regular contributors the 
best male and female writers in the country. 

(> Its tales, while they absorb the reader, cultivate ® 
taste for all that is good and beautiful in humanity 

0 It is acknowledged that the good influence of such 
a paper in the home circle is almost incalculable. 

QG> Its suggestive pages provoke ir Ce young an in- 

spirit, and add to their store of knowledge. 
EN wr octanee are free from politics and all jarring 
topies, its object being to make home happy. 

> It is yas these reasons that it has for years been 60 
popular a favorite throughout the country 
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GOOD-FOR-NOTHING DICK: 


A HERO OF HUMBLE LIFE. 


A STORY OF OUR OWN TIMES. 


BY DR. J. H. ROBINSON. 


[conTINUED.] 


CHAPTER XVII. 
THE WATCH-HOUSE. 


Ricnarp felt that he occupied a position of 
considerable importance. Mrs. Wilder and Eve 
were evidently looking to him for friendly coun- 
seland friendly deeds. This realization strength- 
ened and gave him confidence in himself. The 
idea that they considered him good for some- 
thing really gave pleasure to the heart of the 
boy. He walked more erect and firmer than 
usual. The consciousness that he could comfort 
two human hearts imparted a satisfaction to 
which he had been all his life a stranger. 

Reflecting upon this subject, Richard walked 
down Lafayette Street. It was then evening 
and comparatively quiet in that locale, although 
there was yet much noise and confusion of tongues 
on theriver. The lad had much tothinkof. He 
wished to do something for Eve and her mother. 
They seemed unfitted to struggle with the difficul- 
ties around them; they lacked strengh for the 
worldly conflict—physical power to combat with 
the obstacles that p i. He was apprehen- 
sive, too, that dangers of which they had no 
knowledge surrounded them—dangers that daily 
grew mcre imminent. He believed he could do 
something; and he would. He did not pause to 
inquire why he felt an interest in Eve; that 
query did not arise. Whether he was selfish or 
unselfish he knew not nor thought of. 

It was getting late.’ The Levee was deserted, 
but the theatres and saloons were active. He 
saw the brilliant lights flashing from the St. 
Charles, the American, and innumerable rum- 
palaces. Fashionable people, fast young men, 
gamblers, rowdies, were seeking happiness, ex- 
citement, and victims. Gay ladies, Creoles, 
quadroons, the pretty of every hue, were showing 
off their respective attractions, and giving life and 
variety to New Orleans. How merry the Muni- 
Richard passed up Tchapitoulas 
Street into Natchez, and sauntered back to the 
Levee to learn if Captain Craiten’s barque was 
lying where he had last seen it. Lights were 
dancing on the river in every direction. Steam- 
boats came puffing in at intervals, letting off 
steam with a deafening roar. It was marvellous 
what so many people were doing on the waters! 
Farther down atthe Balture, he could see numer- 
ous flat boats fast in the mud, freighted with the 
varied products of the Mississippi valley. They 
appeared to Richard like rows of narrow cabins. 

There was a sudden cry for help on the Levee, 
Richard obeying the first impulse, ran toward the 
foot of the canal—saw two men struggling—saw 
a knife flash in the moonlight and one of the per- 
sons fall. The man would have struck another 
blow, but seeing Richard close upon him, turned 
and fled. 

“Much hurt?” inquired Dick. 

“TI think I may confidently say that I’m out- 
rageously stabbed!” replied the wounded man, 
faintly. 

“Perhaps it’s nothin’ but ’magination?” sug- 
gested Dick. 

“I know everything’s inexpressibly uncertain, 
but I’m very strong in the belief that I’m hurt!” 
groaned the man. 

“Where you spect you’ve got it?’ asked 
Richard. 

“T’'m not a positive person, but I’m inclined 
to suppose it’s in my right side.” 

“ Yes, here ’tis; I see the blood flowin’.” 

“Don’t be too certain, my lad! People often 
get unspeakably mistaken. This may be all a 
miserable dream.” 

“Then I guess I’ll search your pockets, an’ 
slide you into the river.” 

“There are but two fixed facts in this world, 
my lad—those are cotton and niggers—therefore 
don’t feel too confident that this is a dream, even. 
Who are you, my fine fellow ?” 

“Couldn’t tell ye ; ’magine, sometimes, I’m 
king the Cannibil Islands ; then I think I’m the 
Dook o’ Wales, or the youngest son the Emp’ror 
0’ Chiny. Was deserted when I’s a infant—left 
on a dissolute island that nobody ’habited.” 

A sudden twinge of pain made the man cry 
out, preventing any reply to Dick’s lucid account 
of himself. 

“ Where’ll ye be carried ?”’ the boy inquired. 

“St. Charles hotel,” he answered, and imme- 
diately became unconscious. 














RICHARD AND EVES FIRST APPEARANCE IN PUBLIC. 


Richard shouted “watch!” several times, but 
getting no response, ran to obtain assistance and 
acarriage. At the foot of Common Street, a 
man rushed upon him; it was a watchman. 

“ Runnin’ away, are ye? Been kickin’ up a 
row, haven’t ye?” cried the official, shaking 
Dick violently. 

“Mind what you’re’bout! Don’t be violent!” 
cried Richard, provoked at this unexpected 
assault. 

“ There’s blood on ye, you little villain! An 
awful case, this is! See if I don’t knock ye 
round some, may be !” 

“Strike me ag’in, ’f ye dare!” exclaimed 
Richard, exerting sufficient strength to let the 
watchman know that he was not powerless in his 
grasp. 

“A reg’lar desperado! Be easy or I'll hit ye 
over the head! Gota pistol in my pocket.” 

“Aint feared your pistil! Let me go! Want 
ye to go down to the Levee; man stabbed 
there.” 

The watchman sprung his rattle. Presently 
several persons darted out of the nearest drink- 
ing saloon, brandishing their clubs. In a mo- 
ment Richard was surrounded by these gallant 
protectors of the public peace, life and property, 
eager to assist in his capture. 

“What ye got here?” asked watchman num- 
ber two, much excited. 

“A murderer !” 

“A murderer!” exclaimed the whole in 
concert. : 

“Yes; his hands is red in the blood of his fel- 
ler-bein’.” 

“Why don’t ye let me speak? There’s a 
man dyin’ on the Levee jes’ for the want of a 
little ’tention. You don’t seem to know what 
you’re "bout. Don’t foller the killin’ trade this 
year, I don’t!” protested Richard. 

Luckily there was a gentleman in the crowd 
that had gathered, who suggested that they 
should give the lad a chance to confirm what he 
had said. This prudent advice was followed; 
the wounded man was found as had been stated, 
though still insensible. Dick told them where he 
wished to be conveyed, and a carriage” was pro- 
cured, while he Dick was carried to the nearest 
watch-house, to remain until more light was 
thrown upon the case. 

This treatment did not give him much uneasi- 
ness, though he considered it very unfair. The 
world had never shown him much favor, and he 
had got used to its unkindness. He had trod- 
den the rough places of life since he began to 
live, and his feet had grown accustomed to its 
inequalities. He was of a hardy nature—like 
many wild plants that spring up without culture, 
stealing their existence from the eyes of the gar- 
dener, flourishing in some dark corner. His 
spirit was elastic and strong; when rudely push- 
ed, it would rebound again and present the same 
undaunted front. The quaintness and fun could 
never be crushed out of him. He believed the 
world was but a Tumbledown Alley on a larger 
scale, he to be buffeted through it, perchance, in 
the same way he had scrambled through his boy- 
hood. The world was a vast menagerie; he ex- 
pected to be bitten and scratched by the animals 
in it; he should fist his way through it the best 
way he could. At times he thought he would 





like to be something different from what he was ; 
but possibly it was too late to try. 

The shadow of Eve Wilder lay brightly across 
his path, relieving more than aught else the 
darkness of his way. What made Eve so kind 
tohim? He could not tell why he was happier 
when near her, nor why he loved to look into the 
depths of her gentle eyes—her eyes so full of 
sweet language. And there was something fas- 
cinating to the boy in her little figure, moving 
about so gracefully and softly. Her voice, too, 
was musical. But the strangest thing of all, 
was the guilelessness of her mind, and the love 
she seemed to bear to all around her. Dick could 
not fathom the impulses of her pure spirit any 
more than he could work out a problem in 
Euclid. 

Curled up on the watch-house floor, like a 
foot-ball—as he was—he slept and dreamed of 
Eve. And the form of the departed Jenny, as 
in the past, mingled in his fancies, while admoni- 
tory words were breathed into his brain, remon- 
strating with his crooked little soul. So bya 
natural connection came the remembrance of 
Olive and his mother—his poor mute mother— 
and his miserable father, still serving his master. 
But in all the pictured creations of sleep, none 
so vivid as that of Eve, none that gave him so 
much happiness. 

Richard was startled from his slumbers by the 
concussion of a heavy body upon the floor, and 
the simultaneous closing of the door. Arousing 
himself, he perceived, by the dim light, creeping 
in through the barred apertures, an object that 
appeared, at first, a dirty heap of rags; but it 
had life, and presently began tomove. A closer 
examination assured Dick that it was a human 
being; for he emitted a strong odor of rum, and 
he was aware that no animate existences but 
human beings indulged in the luxury of that 
beverage. His soiled garments furnished abun- 
dant evidence that he had cultivated intimate 
relations with the filth of New Orleans. 

Presently he began to talk incoherently. 

“Ah, they’ve got me again!” he exclaimed. 
“Don’t do that. Get off my chest.” 

‘Aint on your chest,” said Dick. 

“You walked over me, you rascal! Is the 
stomach-pump ready ?” 

“You're out yourhead. What's your name?” 

“Tm Glenn,” he answered, fixing his atten- 
tion on a diminutive object on the wall. 

“Ought be ’shamed yourself! Might been a 
man, ’f you’d tried. ’F I’s the ‘corder, I’d ex- 
’coot ye ’fore a ‘ory. What ye spect to come 
to?” 

“I know nothing of the future,” he replied, 
more rationally, “but I know what the present 
is: alittle rum and water, a watch-house, a few 
rags and weird fancies. What is the present 
to you, my lad?” 

“ A slight motion the heart, a consciousness of 
life, a cap fullo’ air a rushin’ in an’ rushin’ out 
my lungs, a swaller-tails, a pair old boots, four 
rough walls, a hard floor, a s’picion o’ murder, 
an’ sleepy feelin’ giner’ly.” 

“« Now tell me what the future is like, and be 
quick, for I see a threatening hand on the wall.” 

*« It’s a bowlin’ alley, an’ I’m a ball to be rolled 
"long it. P’r’aps_J’ll make a hit, an’ p’r’aps I’ll 
be rolled off the sides, to be tumbled back to 





where I started; or, ’f ye will, the footure’s a 
fog-bank into which I’m guidin’ my bark ’thout 
knowin’ what’s "fore me, whether snags, sunken 
rocks, sandbars, or a open sea. Wasn’t borned 
in the right place to git a fair start in the voy’ge 
o’ life. Didn’t use to care; thought twasn’t no 
use tryin’ to git up in the world. Formed res’- 
lootions, but don’t spect they’ll ’mount to much. 
Folks don’t ’preciate virtoo. Am here ’cause I 
acted the good S’maritan to a feller-bein’ that fell 
’mong thieves. Shall give up the pursoot of 
benev’lence an’ take to the bar, or ’come a mug- 
netic doctor. Might ’vent some kind o’ ’stora- 
tive bitters or healin’ ’intmint. Drugs is up, an’ 
individooals like me is down.” 

It was daylight. Richard looked at Tom 
Glenn, he was staring at the ceiling. Anon, he 
was violently agitated, and after fighting some 
minutes with an invisible enemy, fell to the floor, 
convulsed. Richard essayed to render him com- 
fortable, by placing him in an easy position and 
speaking to him in a soothing tone. By-and-by 
Glenn grasped him by the arm and asked in a 
cautious whisper : 

“‘Who’s been talking of thieves and burglars 
and gamblers and the law ?” 

“ Nobody,” said Richard. 

“Tt’s false! You have threatened!” cried 
Glenn. 

Richard endeavored to allay his fears and 
soften his mood. 

“Be quiet! hush! hark! I hear footsteps ! 
We are followed, watched, dogged—suspected !”” 

“We'll give ’em the slip,” said Richard, hu- 
moring his fancy. 

“Ah, bad company caused the death of inno- 
cent Fray! Cursed be the secrets of the wicked ! 
What street is this ?” 

“Tr’s a dark lane.” 

“Let us run into the first avenue and be still 
as death! I will play them a trick; they shall 
not drive me into their nefarious schemes. Prom- 
ise that you will not betray me?” 

“T promise.” 

“Swear, you young villain!” cried Glenn, 
seizing Richard by the throat. ‘“ Swear, or I’ll 
strangle you!” 

“1 swear,” said Dick. 

“ That is as it should be; I’m more at ease.” 

Glenn’s overtasked nerves slowly relaxed, and 
he sank into a kind of lethargy which continued 
for a considerable time. 

The stir of business was heard in the streets. 
Richard was wondering what turn his affair might 
take, when the door was opened and he was bid- 
den to ‘come out.” Obeying the mandate, he 
followed the official to the open air. To the 
youth’s surprise, there was a large crowd gather- 
ed in front of the watch-house. The instant he 
appeared, a score of men and boys, with a few of 
the lower class of females, pressed forward to 
obtain a view of him. He heard such expres- 
sions as these from various mouths: ‘“ What a 
vicious-looking little wretch! What an evil eye! 
See him scowl! A reg’lar pull-hemp expression ! 
A precocious villain !” 

“‘ What’s he done ?”’ queried a loafer under a 
beaver. 

“Stabbed a man at the foot of Canal Street,” 
said a woman in a tattered shawl. 

“ The savage!” exclaimed another of the same 





sex, quite respectably clad, gathering her skirts 
about her in order to press nearer to Richard. 

“O, hold him tighter!” she added, hysteri- 
cally, perceiving that the official had but his left 
hand lightly upon the lad’s shoulder. 

“ Ruffle him—tie him—chain him—put him in 
2 cage!” shouted several unmusical voices. 

“What's this ‘sembly here for?” imquired 
Richard. 

“To see the midnight assassin,” answered the 
officer, with a smile. 

“A cannibil, J be!” said Dick, looking con- 
temptuously at the crowd. 

“ What did you do it for?” asked a small girl 
at the lad’s right. 

“Cause it’s my natoor,” he returned, with 
affected moodiness. 

“Can’t you help it?” continued the same 
chiidish voice. 

“No more’n I can help breathin’. It’s all on 
’ecunt the bump-o’ ’structiveness ; aint morally 
’sponsible for nothin’ I does.” 

“TI pity ye!” added the little girl 

The boy searched out the speaker’s face ; it’s 
soft, sympathizing exp contrasted strange- 
ly with the coarse, low lineaments around her; 
it was like aray of sunlight falling across a dark 
day; it touched Richard’s feelings. He smiled 
pleasantly upon her and thought of Jenny. A 
subdued and solemn consciousness stole over 
him, rendering him, for the time, half forgetful 
of his situation. 

A watchman appeared and demanded of the 
crowd what was wanted? Some one in the rear 
said “ To see the murderer.” 

“There’s no murderer here; so off with you, 
every one.” 

“* Who was killed?” asked another. 

“Nobody killed! The man’s alive, and his 
testimony clears the boy. But I can’t stand 
here talking ; go and read the morning papers.” 

The dissatisfied crowd dispersed, sullen and 
angry. It was a disappointment to learn that the 
wounded man was not dead, and Richard not 
his murderer, 

“Mr. Blandly, the person who was wounded 
last night, acquits you of any participation in the 
affair, and desires you to call and see him. You 
are at liberty,” said the officer. 

“ Mueh ’bliged for my lodgin’,” said Dick. 

“ But stop a moment; what is your name?” 

“Got no name!’ retorted Richard, almost 
fiercely, and turned his back upon the watch- 
house. Several idlers followed him down Ba- 
ronne Street, curious to see a lad suspected of 
marder. 





CHAPTER XVIII. 
TOM GLENN. 


RicHarp went directly to Mrs. Hatrel’s; he 
wished to arrange some matters with that lady, 
as well as discuss a hopeful plan which he had 
cogitated, with Eve. He found Becky bustling 
and boisterous. She had been raising a storm 
over the head of Mrs. Wilder and her daughter, 
which threatened to end in their ejectment from 
the house. They were collecting their worldly 
effects—a trifling labor—and preparing as best 
they could for the emergency, awaiting Richard’s 
appearance with an anxiety which may readily 
be conceived. 

“ What’s it all *beat?”’ he questioned. 

“O, here’s her friend!” cried P’liny, in her 
most satirical key. 

“ Yes,L.am her frien’,” said Dick. 

“Glad to hear it; she needs some such nice 
lookin’ person as you are to take care of her. 
Who's your tailor this year?” There being no 
one else to laugh at this witty retort, P’liny 
laughed herself in her spiteful way. 

“Ought to write your jokes for s noospaper ? 
you had!” 

“ Better get a cowple of porters to carry the 
ledy’s trunk, it’s heavy!” After which remark 
P’liny limped across the room to gather inspira- 
tion for a fresh attack. Becky, meantime, was 
a dignified listener, Mrs. Wilder and Eve also 
hearing all from the tep of the stairs, their door 
being open. 

“Got a few ‘marks to ‘dress to you,” said 
Dick, turning te Mrs. Hatrel. “You don’t 
seem to be goin’ on ‘cordin’ to the Christian 
‘ligion, the way I understan’ it. Hard, you are, 
an’ your natoor isn’t tetched by the principils o” 
grace. Don’t pertend to be very good myself; 
I’m a ign’ant, misd’rected boy, anyway; but I 
huven’t got the dispersition to do what you're a 
doin’.” 

“ How dare you—in my own house, too!” ex- 
claimed Becky. 

“T dare doanythin’—I'm feared nothin’! Got 
hands and arms an’ can fist my way through the 
world, an’ mean to do it; but ’tien’t so with 
thet int’restin’ woman up stairs. She’s sick, an’ 
her systum can’t ‘dure hardship. She wasn’t 
brung sp as you an” I was—to mix with all 
kinds s’ciety an’ make the best of &. You think 
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there’s nobody to speak for her, an’ you take 
*vantage of it an’ ’buse her; but you mustn’t do 
it no longer! TI’ll go on my hands and knees an’ 
beg for her in the street fore she shall bear sich 
usage or want for anythin’. If she stays here 
things has got to be diff’rent ; you shalkbe quiet, 
an’ Hippertyhop—” 

“What!” screamed P’liny. “Do you call 
me Hippertyhop, you little wretch!” 

“An’ Miss Hippertyhop must keep her own 
side the house,” added Dick, determinedly. 

“O, you vagabond!” pursued P’liny, with 

‘flashing eyes. 

“T know I’m a vagabones, but things must go 
to soot me, or there’ll be a awful time. In earn- 
est, I be, an’ when I sets out for a object, I pur- 
8008 it to the last stremity. What's your bill ?” 

“Miserable creature! haven’t a dollar in the 
world!” chimed P’liny. 

“Stick to the question ‘fore the house. What’s 
your bill?” persisted Dick. 

Mrs. Hatrel counted her fingers and told him 
the amount of Mrs. Wilder’s indebtedness ; 
whereupon our youth pulled off one of his boots 
and proceeded to remove the deposits from the 
toe, where he had kept them safely. 

The pleasant glitter of the gold coin seemed to 
take all the starch out of Becky; her manner 
changed with singular suddenness; her hard, 
unrelenting infallibility gave room to avarice and 
cunning. 

“Stole it somewhere !” put in P’liny. 

“Hold your tongue! It don’t make an artom 
of difference—not an artom !”’ 

Richard paid the sum she demanded, assuring 
her at the same time that he was aware she charg- 
ed twice as much as the rooms were worth. 
Becky began to talk ina softer key, striving to 
extenuate her conduct. She had had peculiar 
annoyances that morning ; indeed she was be- 
set in various ways as never woman was before. 
After all, she believed Mrs. Wilder was a good 
sort of person, and her daughter was certainly 
very pretty and refined in her manners. She 
didn’t object to having them remain in the house ; 
to be sure not. And he might stay, too, if he 
liked. Evidently, he was a shrewd lad, well 
calculated to make his way successfully through 
the world. She was sure, now they understood 
each other, and had hada plain talk, that they 
would get along remarkably well. She hoped 
he would tell Mrs. Wilder that she never meant 
half as bad as she said. Assurances of this char- 
acter followed Richard to the door of Mrs. 
Wilder’s room. 

Eve took his hand and said : 

“ How good you are, Richard !” 

Were words so sweet ever addressed to him 
before? Did he ever experience feelings so de- 
licious? Never! The beautiful eyes of Eve 
beaming upon him, her voice saying, “ How good 
you are, Richard,” were dear things he wished 
never to forget. In after life he remembered 
them and they strengthened and encouraged his 
struggling soul. That eloquent look, those lov- 
ing tones, left an abiding impress upon his 
heart, and went with him like a potent talisman. 

“Richard, you are indeed our only friend,” 
said Rose, earnestly. 

“Ruther you wouldn’t mention it. It’s all 
*tween Eve and1; borrowed some money of 
her once, an’ fergot to pay her; jes’ thought of 
te? 


“O, Richard, I can’t remember that you ever 
borrowed as much as one cent of me!”’ 

“ Allers knew you had poor mem’ry; might 
cheat ye easy’s not.” 

“ Mother, Dick Lee is—” 

“Very kind and much shrewder than you, my 
dear child,” interposed Rose. “We will en- 
deavor to make him feel our gratitude. Ah, the 
time may come when—” 

“You'll havea fine house an’ everything you 
want,” added Richard. 

“T'll tell you what Dick will be, mother; he’ll 
be our good genius,” said Eve, artlessly. 

“And in return I shall try to supply the place 
of mother to him,” resumed Rose, laying her 
hand on Richard’s head. That simple declara- 
tion, with the action accompanying it, called 
suddenly into being in his mind a thought seem- 
ingly wild and improbable. His heart beat with 
unwonted vehemence ; he felt the blood glowing 
in his forehead and face. His perturbation was 
momentary, but it did not escape the observation 
of Eve. She conjectured that he might be think- 
ing of home and that pale, careworn woman 
whom he called mother, whose voice he had 
never heard ; perchance of his father, too, with a 
feeling of unspoken regret. The resolve she had 
formed months before to strive to push back the 
clouds of ignorance from the boy, received 
strength that night. Possibly the good angel 
that watches over the good-for-nothings of this 
world whispered a few words of 


est, oblivious, apparently, to all but his theme, 
she gathered courage and with guileless enthu- 
siasm flowed on with the song, upborne by his 
more powerful voice. 

‘“There’s money in that,” said Richard. 

“T cannot comprehend,’’ answered Rose. 

“TI never heerd anything like it! Send them 
children right inte the streets, Mrs. Wilder!” 
cried Becky, making a sudden irruption into the 


room. 

The lady thus advised leoked inquiringly at 
Dick, who, encountering without flinching her 
somewhat indignant eyes, signified that such was 
his meaning. 

“Eve ?” she.asked. 

“ Eve an’ I,” said he. 

“My child a strolling singer! I cannot think 
of it” 

“T’ll fend her with my life !” replied Richard, 
firmly. 

“There are evils you cannot guard her from, 
my good lad,” returned Rose, in a softer tone. 
“Pride was one of the deadly sins of our first 
pairunts,” sighed Becky, piously. ‘‘ But it don’t 
make an artom of difference !”’ 

“Woman, God knows my pride is humbled ; 
I have little left save the pride of decency !” 

“ Mother,” said Eve, timidly, “I think Ishould 
prefer it to flower or fruit selling, for you know 
Richard would be with me; and Richard is so 
kind and brave! Nothing frightens Richard.” 
Mrs. Hatrel, perceiving her presence was not 
agreeable, had the propriety to withdraw—a 
strange condescension on her part. The sub- 
ject under consideration was then discussed with 
more calmness, finally being concluded in favor 
of Richard’s plan. It was a heavy trial to Rose, 
but she had great faith in the watchfulness and 
prudence of the boy. Yet, notwithstanding her 
confidence'in his shrewdness and perspicacity, it 
was not without a struggle that she consented 
the experiment of street-singing should be tried. 

When this important matter was in a measure 
disposed of, Richard related his adventures of the 
previous night. Describing the wounded man, 
he held the following language. 

“Was well-dressed; ‘peared to be a gentle- 
man. Didn’t seem certain *bout anythin’; said 
there’s on’y two fixed principils in the world— 
cotton an’ niggers.” 

Rose became more attentive ; she asked him to 
repeat what he had last said. He repeated, she 


resentment fled, while good wishes arose above 
the sharp sense of wounded pride: 

Richard supposed—and justly, doubtless—that 
some practice in vocalization was needfal to en- 
sure success in the new life he was about to en- 
ter. To make @ selection of songs adapted to 
the popular ear, was algo an important consid- 
eration ; and in this task Rose materially assist- 
ed. Her voice was often heard with the youth- 
ful singers in some sprightly air, when her heart 
was sadly at variance with the sentiment of the 
piece. 





CHAPTER XIX. 


THE STREET. 

Tue mists of morning hung over the city like 
a fog over the sea, when Richard and Eve went 
forth to make their trial effort. The former ex- 
pected rebuffs and hard words, intending to bear 
them with stoical indifference; but the same an- 
ticipation filled Eve with apprehension, making 
her tremble at every step. She was heroic, but 
her heroism was not of the kind that her sturdier 
and more vent companion exhibited. It 
was love for her mother that supported the girl— 
it was not that that nerved up the boy; yet what 
he lacked in self-sacrifice he made up in boldness 
and natural and acquired audacity, in which he 
was not wanting, however glaring might be his 
other deficiences. 

“‘Let’s stop here an’ make our deboo,” said 
Richard. ‘ Don’t be ’larmed ; ’spectable trade ; 
git ’eustomed to it d’rectly; mustn’t be feared 
nobody. ’F anybody says anythin’ rood, musn’t 
mind it; ’Il tell ’em you’re deaf’s a adder.” 

“Don’t say anything but the truth, Richard,” 
said Eve. 





[SEB ENGRAVING.] 

“ Strike your tamboorine a little to ’tract ’ten- 
tion,” suggested Dick. 

“IT dare not! O, Richard, my courage is 
gone!” faltered Eve. 

“?Twont last long ; folks allers is seared when 
they make their deboos; think you’re ’lone, an’ 
nobody’s goin’ to hear ye.” 

Dick’s self-possession did not forsake him fora 
moment; he began boldly, and Eve, gaining 
courage, joined her voice with his, faintly at first, 
but gathering courage as she proceeded. Per- 
sons passing, stopped to listen. The newly- 
fledged minstrels soon drew a crowd. Various 





betrayed considerably agitation. 

“ Was his wound dangerous?” she asked. 

“No means knowin’. Left him in a unscon- 
scious state ; heerd he’s ’live this mornin’; sent 
word for me to call; didn’t go.” 

“Indeed, I think you ought !” said Mrs. Wil- 
der, earnestly. 

“T have just thought who it is, mother!” ex- 
claimed Eve, who had been listening attentively. 
“Tt is Mr. Blandly.” 

“There can be little doubt of it,” replied Rose. 

Eve then told Dick where they had met Bland- 
ly and such of his eccentricities as had made an 
impression upon her mind, finishing the brief 
history by affirming with naive simplicity that 
“ He was a pleasant man, and mother liked him 
real well;’”’ which assertion for some reason con- 
fused that lady to an obvious extent. 

Richard was observing her in his quiet way, 
not knowing how to account for her embarrass- 
ment, which, so far as he was aware, the occa- 
sion was not sufficient to justify. He expressed 
a willingness to go, if it was her pleasure, and 
learn his condition; to which she assented with 
the qualifying remark that he need not go im- 
mediately, nor need he mention her name. 

Richard feigned an errand into the street, and 
went directly to the St. Charles. He encounter- 
ed considerable difficulty in obtaining admittance 
to the wounded man, but finally succeeded. 
Blandly—it was that gentleman—received him 
in a fgiendly manner, thanked him for his assist- 
ance last night, regretting the inconvenience it 
had caused him. He said this in a rational way, 
appearing to comprehend perfectly his situation ; 
but presently began to manifest restlessness, 
talking incoherently of the sea and ships, fires 
and engines, cotton and niggers—and Mrs. 
Wilder. That he should mention the latter in 
his misty wanderings, Dick considered strange. 
He might have raved about a hundred other 
matters without exciting the least surprise in his 
mind ; but that he should speak the name of Mrs. 
Wilder, was little less than extraordinary, and 
he left the house pondering the subject. 

“Been to see Blundler,” he ed upon 
his return. ‘‘ Talked well ’enough at first; got 
kind a aboorated ’fore come ’way, though; spoke 
*bout you.” 

“About me! Indeed! what did he say ?”’ she 
quietly answered, but with a slight change of 
color. 








in his ear. © 

“Sing with me,” said Richard, at length, to 
Eve. 

Eve wished to know what she should sing. 

“ The song you used to sing, sometimes, when 
you’s teachin’ me the alphibit on the corner 
Bostin Common,” he answered. 

Eve had a sweet voice, nor was it wanting in 
power or cultivation, her mother having taken 
special care to direct her musical taste. They 
sang ; their voices harmonizing admirably. Mrs. 
Wilder could not refrain from expressions of de- 
light. Richard’s fine full tones, so correct in 
expression, so well modulated and under control, 
surprised her agreeably. She felt that he deserv- 
ed praise, and her commendations were sincere 
as well as very grateful to the lad. As an evi- 
dence of their vocal power, Becky’s squeaking 
shoes were heard on the stairs, in an attempt at 
a soft ascent. Rose watched Richard ; she per- 
ceived his cheeks growing ruddy with excite- 
ment, his chest heaving, his eyes gleaming, his 
soul abandoned to the inspiration of song. To 
her it was a new revelation of his character—a 
most auspicious one. She said to herself ‘‘ This 
boy has finer sensibilities than he ordinarily 
manifests. His mind is strong and bright, but 
looks out of darkened windows.” She glanced 
at Eve; she had drawn closer to the lad; at first 
her eyes were fixed upon the floor; anon, as she 
grew interested, she raised them timidly to her 
youthful companion’s face ; seeing him so earn- 


“Confoosed ye with the sea an’ ships, fires an’ 
fire-ingines, cotton-spresses an’ fixed principils,” 
added the good-for-nothing. 

Rose smiled, and Dick went on. 

“’Magined you’s in the streets; ’scovered 
danger "head; seed it ’proachin’ ; didn’t want 
you for to go an’ rooin yourself, an’ things of 
that natoor.” 

“Was that all he said ?” 

“Bout half; rattled it off fast; good ‘eal 
‘wildered; head’s out order; reason’s ‘fected ; 
feels good ‘eal s’licitood on your ’count ; language 
s'ceptible various ‘structions ; mental ’citement; 
fever high; doctor’s comin’ an’ goin’; med’- 
cine layin’ ‘bout; pills in the ’scendent; case 
doobious.”’ 

Mrs. Wilder became thoughtful, and the con- 
versation on that topic was not continued. What 
she had heard produced emotions sombre and 
painful, with the prestige of no brief continuance. 
To realize that she had sunk so low in the esti- 
mation of Blandly was a real grief. That he 
ranked her with the recreant to virtue, was now 
fully apparent, both from his changed deport- 
ment at their last casual meeting, and by the 
direction his wandering thoughts had taken. 
She found it hard to bear the burden of suspi- 
cion from him. It was true the period of their 
acquaintance had been brief ; but was it not long 
enough to give him a deeper, truer insight to her 
character ! Bat remembering that he was wound- 
ed, suffering, perhaps dying, all feelings save 





sympathy and kindness were held in abeyance ; 


were made ; some praised Dick’s voice, 
others Eve’s beauty; while a few indulged in 
remarks by no means complimentary to either. 
She did not look up, fearing to encounter the 
eyes fixed upon her—eyes inquisitive, imperti- 
nent, unfeeling—there were few pitying and sym- 
pathetic. Her sensitive spirit felt innumerable 
wounds, and smarted with pains the listeners 
could neither know nor comprehend. Her face 
glowed with modest blushes; her ears shrank 
from the rud that iled them, from 
tongues more thoughtless, perhaps, than malevo- 
lent. Eve was a martyr to necessity, like many 
others who have trembled and suffered beneath 
the contempt of vulgar crowds and the insensi- 
bility of the loitering multitude. 

A single picayune was cast at Eve’s feet when 
the song concluded; she heard it fall, but was 
ashamed to pick it up. The reward was so in- 
adequate, it seemed like meanness to take it. 
Richard, however, pocketed the coin, and put- 
ting forth his hand, in that high style of oratorical 
gesticulation originating with himself, said : 

‘Bliged to ye, feller cit’zens! This’s a favor 
’servin’ ’tic’lar ‘tention. I’t a shinin’ triboot to 
native talint—shows your ’preciation o’ genius ; 
the powers o’ art ’ll flourish ’mong ye! Shall 
keep this piece precious ore; it has a ‘trinsic 
value ’bove dimuns an’ roobies, an’ other stuns 
of magnitood !” 

‘Good! go on!” cried several voices. 

“Can’t spress my ’motions ; feelin’s fect my 
ut’rance ; voice stops in my throat. Magnani- 
mous crowd, you be; shall speak to the press ; 
write it up for the noospapers |” 

This brief speech was received with laughter 
and good-humor generally, and produced quite a 
shower of small coins, which speedily followed 
the solitary picayune to Dick’s pocket. While 
he was gathering up the money, he spoke words 
of encouragement to Eve. 

“Be brave, Grassy! ’strain your tears; all 
goes well. I’m here to take care of ye—sha’n’t 
be hurt; funds comin’ in ; capital ’coomulatin’ ; 
currency 0’ the rellum fallin’ round us.” 

The vocalists moved on, followed by several 
of their juvenile auditors. At the corner of the 
next street they made a second experiment, with 
results very similar, and passing along toward 
the larger thoroughfares, made a third and fourth, 
and so on, until night. Eve kept up her cour- 
age heroically, but she felt it to be a hard, pre- 
carious calling, full of incidents that alarmed her 
modesty and pained her heart. She was glad to 
nestle again to her mother’s side, to meet her 
tender smile and hear her voice. 

When Richard counted the gains of the day, 
he was agreeably disappointed to find them 
greater than he expected, and gathered fresh 
courage from the circumstance. Seeing her 
mother happy at her safe return, and Dick so 
hopeful, cheered Eve, causing her to forget the 
annoyances she had experienced. 

Before nine o’clock, our hero left Mrs. Wilder, 
to while away an hour after his old habit, when 
he chanced to meet Tom Glenn, his watch-house 
acquaintance, and was immediately recognized 
by that individual. 

“Come, my lad, let us walk,” hesaid. “The 
moon is glowing like a silver shield, and the 
stars look like maidens’ eyes.” 

It was not without some reluctance that Rich- 
ard followed Glenn down a passage, for he could 
not understand his purpose ; but the lane led into 
another street along which he hurried. Twice 
he paused and looked steadily at the moon as if 
his eyes were drawn there by some invisible at- 
traction. The second time Richard interrupted 
him by asking : 

« What ye see, Thomis ?” 

To his consternation Glenn retreated two paces 
and exclaimed, in a terrified voice : 

“ Let go my throat !” 

“You're halloocinated,” said Dick, quickly 
recovering from the sudden. start Glenn had 








given him. It’s your dooty to see a pot'ecary.” 


Glenn laughed, said he was joking, and walked 
on faster than before. Richard did not feel quite 
at ease, and told Glenn he would go back as it 
was near his accustomed hour of going to bed. 
Contrary to his expectation, this proposal was 
readily assented to. Bidding Dick good-gight, 
he went on; but had gone but a, few steps»when 
the lad saw a man come out of the darkness of 
an alley, and join him. His curiosity was in- 
stantly excited ; he turned and followed the par- 
ties. The street was so poorly lighted that it 
was easy to keep near them without being seen, 
and he was sure Glenn would not recognize him, 
providing he should see the outlines of his person 
through the obscurity. Why he desired to ob- 
serve them, he could not very distinctly tell; but 
the singular expressions that had fallen from the 
lips of Glenn, while in the watch-house, induced 
the belief that there was mystery, perhaps crime, 
connected with him; this mystery, whatever it 
might be, he was anxious to solve. The object 
of his espionage stopped at the next corner, and 
listened to the remarks of the person who had 
accosted him. 

Richard kept close to the buildings that his 
figure might be thrown into shadow as much as 
practicable, and by walking softly he was able 
to approach quite near the parties. He could 
not hear all that was said, but fragments of the 
conversation reached him. The man’s voice 
was familiar; he had heard it ata fashionable 
place of resort, discussing subjects of interest ; 
it was the individual, on that occasion, called 
Arthurson. This might prove to be a discovery 
of some importance, and Dick determined to turn 
it to the best account. Ile advanced a little 
nearer. The matter grew more _ interesting ; 
Richard heard what was not intended for a third 
party. Glenn had evidently become entangled 
with villains; he was exhorted to be careful of 
his conduct and keep himself sober. 

“For the last fortnight,” added the man, 
“ you have not been in a condition to be trusted ; 
our secret may leak out of your drunken lips at 
any moment. Now I tell you—and I mean it— 
that you must alter your course, or we shall find 
away to secure your silence. Do you under- 
stand, sir? And there is a trifle too much whine 
and sentimentalism about you to be altogether 
agreeable and safe. Here—take this.” 

Richard saw something offered to Glenn, who 
manifested an unwillingness to receive it. 

«J—I think I rather not—at present,” he said, 
hesitatingly. 

“This is folly! 
down !” 

“ But my conscience?” said Glenn. 

“Was suffocated long ago in rum! Your 
affectation of honesty comes with an ill grace. 
You are not a Christian by any manner of means, 
and you know it, Tom Glenn. Come, you have 
been acquainted with the gutter and the watch- 
house, too long, to raise nice points; morality 
wont agree with a chronic sottishness like yours. 
Pocket it ; you’re welcome to it, and I must say 
that never a poor fellow needed it more.” 

Glenn allowed the package to be placed in his 
hand, then slowly conveyed it to his pocket. 

“A word more, Tom Glenn: In the event of 
detection there is to be no blabbing; you must 
keep a mute tongue. A little indiscretion on 
your part may cost you—” 

The speaker made a significant motion across 
Glenn’s jugulars. : 

“Every man of us is under the obligation of 
an ugly oath, which will be kept in every in- 
stance of—of imprudence. Do you know what it 
will cost you to betray us?” 

Glenn did not answer. 

The man advanced his face close to his ear 
and whispered the penalty of betrayal. 

“ Yes, I know—I know!” said Glenn, retreat- 
ing a step. 

“You will govern yourself accordingly. If 
you keep your lips sealed, you may, for aught I 
know, live many years—and,” added he, with a 
peculiar smile, ‘die quietly in some public in- 
stitution at last.” 

“Don’t be playful—if you please!” rejoined 
Glenn, moodily. I don’t care to be joked with 
to-night. Perhaps I am not the easy tool you 
take me to be ; possibly not!” 

“I’m fearful of you,” resumed the other, after 
a short silence ; “but there are eyes observing 
you; bear that in mind!” 

“ No more to-night; I may lose patience. Go 
your way and leave me—another time will do as 
well.” 

“A trifle unsteady in the head. Try and get 
balanced by to-morrow ; I may want your assist- 
ance, if your hand is quiet enough to huld a 


” 


Squeamishness wont go 


With these words the man turned abruptly 
away and disappeared in a dark street. Glenn 
resumed his way, muttering to himself and Dick 
stole after him. His course proved to be most 
erratic—as desultory and vagrant as his own 
mental state. His aberrant and discursive fancy 
led him into every by-street, that was obscure 
and dirty, into every lane that had the prestige 
of darkness, through every alley that was murky. 

Richard was at length quite bewildered by 
these eccentric digressions, and began to regret 
that he had followed. The dimly-lighted dwell- 
ings were low aud poor, even for New Orleans— 
a city noted for its ill-constructed houses. Tom 
Glenn plunged among these fabrics like one 
familiar with such haunts. He stopped, finally, 
much to Richard’s satisfaction, for his legs were 
complaining of weariness. Unlocking a door, 
he pushed it open and went in. As he did not 
close it, Dick stepped upon the threshold and 
ventured to peer into the Cimmerian obscurity in 
which the person of Tom Glenn was lost; he 
heard him groping about for a lamp which he 
could not find. Gathering confidence, Richard 
felt his way into the entry, and while he stood 
patiently waiting farther developments, Glenn 
unexpectedly returned, shut the door and turned 
the key. The boy now considered himself caught 
in @ trap; he was speculating on the probabili- 
ties of getting out, when some one without de- 
manded admittance by a series of rapidly executed 
knocks; while a voice which Dick recognized 
as the person’s who had accosted Tom in the 
street said, “It is I—Arthurson.” 





“What do you want !”’ inquired Glenn. 





“T came to learn if you were here.” 

“Tam. What more?” 

“Some of our fellows are hard at work ; they 
will be here just before day, when you must 
vacate the premises; they'll be tired and want a 
chance to'sleep ; beside, they haven't much good 
will toward you, and it will be safer for you to 
keep outof sight. This is all I have to say.” 

“ The sound of the villain’s feet!” said Glenn, 
musingly, as he listened to the retreating steps 
of Arthurson, 

Richard’s curiosity in relation to Glenn’s con- 
nection with Arthurson was momentarily in. 
creasing, That the latter was engaged in some 
unlawful business was very evident; and Rich- 
ard perceived that Glenn was in some way 
placed in his power; in possession of secrets, 
also, which the safety of the former required to be 
kept. All this mystery was interesting to Dick, 
and he was ready to take to himself considerable 
credit for his perspicacity and cleverness. He 
planned future discoveries, with a grand de- 
nouement of the whole matter, whatever it might 
prove to be. But the present question was how 
| to escape and leave Mr. Glenn in the sole enjoy- 

ment of the premises, which, so far as he could 
| judge, were filthy and miserable to the last 
| degree. 


| It is seldom, perhaps, that human beings fall , 


| into dilemmas from which ingenuity will not re- 
lieve them. The lad’s ready wit came to his aid; 
he made a series of raps on the door in imitation 
| of those produced by Arth The experi- 
| ment was successful; Glenn groped to the door, 
and no one replying to his prompt inquiry to 
know who was there, opened it and stepped out 
to see who was playing him a trick. Dick, fol- 
lowing him softly, was at liberty to find his way 
back to his lodgings, which would have proved a 
task of much difficulty had he not taken the 
| river for his guide, until he came to streets with 
which he was acquainted. 








CHAPTER XX. 
THE LODGING-HOUSE, 


On the following night, Richard visited the 
haunt where he met Glenn the previous night. 
He found him there, but in an unhopeful and 
desponding mood. He was sitting in one of the 
dirty slips, quite by himself, and profoundly 
thoughtful. One might have supposed from his 
general aspect that he had just summed up the 
good and evil of life and struck a balance on the 
wrong side. Richard addressed him, but he was 
too much depressed to be talkative. When the 
youth had made several ineffectual attempts to 
unseal his tongue, he suddenly aroused himself 
as from sleep and asked Richard what he thought 
of the world; a question which the lad had not 
pondered seriously with a view to giving a defi- 
nite opinion ; but being as the reader knows, a 
philosopher, he was not at a loss fora reply. In- 
tending to be deeper and more subtle than usual, 
he meditated a space before putting his senti- 
ments into form. 

“Tt’s a squestion o’ magnitood,” he said, set- 
tling tranquilly back upon his seat. “’Strono- 
mers take one view, navigators ’nother. Don’t 
*dorse no man’s opinions; choose to study na- 
toor an’ draw my own ’clusions. The world’s a 
ord’nance of some inflooence in the soolar atmis- 
phere. Earth’s shaped like a pullet’s egg, 
Thomis, with long mugnetic poles in the ends to 
’volve on. B’lieve in currints circoolatin’ 
’cordin’ to ’ternal lors. How’ll that ‘fect the 
"habitants? Will tell ye how that'll “fect the 
*habitants ; ‘twill fect the "habitants by the prin- 
cipils ’traction an’ ’pulsion. ‘The flooids passin’ 
this way an’ that way intersexin’ each other, 
nat’rilly mixes fellers up an’ ’wilders ‘em. 
Everybody has to do jes’ what they do, an’ be 
jes’ what they be. Why? ’Cause the flooids 
actin’ on the hooman orgins make ’em. We're 
like instroomints 0’ moosic—played on by the 
’lectric currints rushin’ from the stremities the 
poles, an’ diffoosin’ east an’ west, north an’ south 
with the ’pidity of a steam b’iler.” 

“Nonsense!” said Glenn. 

“You haven’t made it a subjic’ of study, 
Thomis ; I’ve laid ’wake nights to ‘vestigate 
things abstroose. Used to wonder what made 
the tide ebb an’ flow, an’ what caused the ‘loomi- 
nations of the ’rora Boorus ’cross the concave 0” 
the sky: ’Tis the flooid, Thomis! When I was 
a layin’ in my attic, lookin’ through the aper- 
toors at the shinin’ firmamint, I ‘quired of my- 
self ‘What causes everything to be?” An’ I 
worked it out in the convolootions of my head. 
I ’terrogated also ‘ What’s the principil o’ life * 
What makes the hooman legs to lift, the arms to 
swing, and the muskles to act on the sistam” 
*Loocidated all this in the secret chambers my 
brain: ’Tis the flooid, Thomis! Then a’gin: 
What makes reasonin’ ’telligencies act ’s if they 
hadn’t no reason, an’ ’base theirselves to the 
level the broot creation? What makes ’em hate 
an’ injoor each other? What makes the rich 
tread on the poor, an’ the poor long for death to 
‘scape the ’stresses an’ ‘flictions they ‘counter 
everywhere? "Tis the flooid, Thomis !’’ 

“T perceive you are a philosopher,”’ said Glenn, 
staring dreamily at Richard. Dick cradled his 
good-for-nothing chin in his two palms, and re- 
turning the steady gaze, asked : 

“Who ‘costed ye last night, after I left ye, 
Thomis ?” 

This question took Glenn by surprise; he rais- 
ed himself up a little and stoutly denied having 
been accosted by any one. 

“Don’t 'quivocate, Thomis ! it’s a act doopli- 
city to "quivovate. Know somebody spoke to ye 
‘cause I see him. ‘Fraid you don’t keep good 
company; ought to be careful your charicter, 
Thomis. Bad man, that was.” 

“You don’t know what you're talking of, 
boy !’’ exclaimed Glenn, with more excitement 
of manner than the provocation would seem to 
warrant. 

“ Have on’y to say to ye be carefil what ye 
do,” added Richard. 

“What do you know of my business 1” de- 
manded Glenn, sharply. 

“ More’n I wish I did. *Vise you to look out 
for the poolice ‘rangements an’ the moonicipsl 
lors.” 
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“You're a strange fellow,” said Glenna, after 
reflecting a moment, Thea to Richard ; 

“ Your name is Richard, isn't it” 

Richard answered that it was. 

“ Well, Richard, I heartily wish you to the 
evil one!” 

“*Bliged to ye, Thomis.” 

Glenn began to sip gin and water, eyeing Dick 
suspiciously. All at once he cried oat with 
vehemence : 

“ Don’t strike me again, you spiteful rascal !"" 

“You run ‘centric notions,” remarked Dick, 
who was getting familiar with Glenn's vagaries, 
who now labored under considerable agitation ; 
a moment later he was as rational as usual, 

“ Hope you'll be proodent ?” continued Rich- 
ard, rising to go. “ Botter keep clear of Arthur- 
son an’ his ‘complices.”’ 

Although the last remark was made at ran- 
dom, its effect was palpable; Glenn dropped his 
glass and it was shivered on the floor. 

Richard waited outside antil Glenn came out 
which was in the course of a quarter of an hoar 
His potations werk operating, for his manner was 
bolder, his step swaggering He had reached 
that stage of intoxication where one’s courage 
swells to its highest attainable point, showing it- 
self in the erect carriage and bullying look. It 
was only in that condition that he had anything 
approximating to real daring; though in better 
days, before his system was shattered by dissi- 
pation, he might have been very different. 

Richard followed, exercising more wariness 
than on the preceding night, pausing when Glenn 
slackened his pace, making up what ho had lost 
by harrying when he went forward again. Glenn 
made his way to the Levee, and turning to the 
left kept on to the third maunicipality—contrary 
to Richard’s expectations, who supposed he 
would retrace the ground of last evening. He 
became more erratic, if possible, than then; 
clearly, it afforded him a misanthropic kind of 
enjoyment to give himself as much trouble as he 
could in traversing streets that, so far as Dick 
could determine, advanced him bat little toward 
his destination. He plunged into a dim avenue 
with as much zest as if darkness was his favorite 
element and needful to his existence. These 
curves and refractions indicated a fantastic, wn- 
settled mind as truly as mercury indicates the 
changes of temperature. Richard grew impatient 
of his desultory movements, comparing his 
vagrant course to a coil of wire bent and contort. 
ed in every conceivable manner. 

Glenn stopped before a long, low dwelling— 
a wooden structure exceedingly dilapidated in 
appearance. Richard heard a hum of voices 
within as he advanced. Glenn approactied the 
door, and Dick stealing noiselessly after, placked 
him gently by the sleeve. He was both surprised 
and angry at secing Richard at his elbow 

“ Goin’ in with ye; hope you'll introdooce 
me?” said the good-for-nothing. 

Glenn received this announcement with an 
oath which it is useless to repeat. 

“Don’t work yourself into a state o’ ‘eite- 
ment,”’ added Dick. ‘ Go with ye for your good, 
want to see you don’t git injoored budily, nor 
c’rupted in a moril p'int 0’ view. Evil dooers is 
*bout, Thomis {” 

“ Go back! this is no place for you. I am 
going among those who would not scruple to 
strangle you!” 

“ Can “fend myself; your warnin’s gratooitous, 
See this fist, don’t ye, Thomis* Got dooplicate 
the same, warrented to cut in the eye. Broosers 
I style ’em.” 

“My lad,” remonstrated Glenn, “ you do not 
comprehend me. This is the resort of desperate 
characters, burglars, thieves, gamblers, criminals, 
contemners of the laws gathered from the seum 
of many nations.” : 

“ What makes you go ‘mong ’em, then ¢”’ 

* Most eccentric of lads, you and I are differ- 
ently situated in life,” continued Glenn, drawing 
Diek a little from the dwelling. “ The best of 
my years are gone—wasted ; Lam like broken 
glass—I can’t be mended. I have made ehip- 
wreck of the whole business of existence, I am 
now lving in the mud, an old shattered hulk, at 
the age of thirty-nine. There’s not @ sound 
timberin me above or below. The tide will rush 
against me a few days and I shall go to pieces, 
and nobody’ll care. It’s nota thing of very 
great moment what company I keep, what end T 
make, or how soon it comes. Bat it is not so 
with you, Richard. You are young and the 
open sea of life is all before you; it is of the 
first importance that you take the right course, 
steer bravely toward the port of human eafety— 
simple, old-fashioned honesty. Turn away, go 
back, enter not into temptation, and come not 
into the secrets of crime '" 

Glenn spoke more earnestly and lucidly than 
Dick had ever heard him, and pointed toward 
that portion of the city they had left as he ceased. 
He was surprised that astoni*hment and anger 
should eo suddenly melt into such a mood 

“'*Preciate what you eay,” answered Richard 
“Tt comes from a good feelin’ an’ makes me 
think more of ye than I did a hour "go. It shows 
you aint quite sunk to the level the broot king- 
dom. But we wont pursoo that aspict the case ; 
we'll ‘template the ‘riginal res‘lootion I spressed 
You mean to go into this instiwotion; so do L 
I think, Thomis, ‘eordin’ to the law of math’ma 
tice that makes two. ‘F I'm ‘staken, be good 
*‘nough to c'rect me '” 

Glenn did not harry himself to make an imme 
diate rejoinder, but looked Diek all over from bie 
beaver downwards, with as mach interest, ap- 
parently, as if he had never bad the pleasure of 
meeting him before in this very odd world. 

“It would be a satiefurtion w me to know 
whether you are a boy or s mian, or Wyat you 
are!” he asseverated 

“I'm the Wanderin’ Joo, Thomis ; lived ‘mom 
two thousan’ years. Travelled ‘sider'ble an’ 
seen a good ‘eal of life. It's my awfil destiny 
to walk the earth dill teure’s « gen'ral divoloo- 
tion the sivtam an’ subloonary ‘faire ie chesed wp. 
Have wore this sout a ceawury ; but you see I've 
ehrunk some, Thomis; that's on ‘count the ae 
tivity my mind, sposure to cold at the gorth pole 
an’ the inflocence of remorse, Bas 1 wont wou 
bic you with my coorious hist'ry; lead the way, 
an’ I'll prooceed to foller.” 
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“TI came to learn if you were here.” 

“Tam. What more?” 

“Some of our fellows are hard at work ; they 
will be here just before day, when you must 
vacate the premtises ; they’ll be tired and want a 
chance tojsleep ; beside, they haven’t much good 
will toward you, and. it will be safer for you to 
keep outofsight. This is all I have to say.” 

“ The sound of the villain’s feet!” said Glenn, 
musingly, as he listened to the retreating steps 
of Arthurson, 

Richard’s curiosity in relation to Glenn’s con- 
nection with Arthurson was momentarily in- 
creasing. That the latter was engaged in some 
unlawful business was very evident; and Rich- 
ard perceived that Glenn was in some way 
placed in his power; in possession of secrete, 
also, which the safety of the former required to be 
kept. All this mystery was interesting to Dick, 
and he was ready to take to himself considerable 
credit for his perspicacity and cleverness: He 
planned future discoveries, with a grand de- 
nouement of the whole matter, whatever it might 
prove to be. But the present question was how 
to escape and leave Mr. Glenn in the sole enjoy- 
ment of the premises, which, so far as he could 
judge, were filthy and mi8erable to the last 
degree. 

It is seldom, perhaps, that human beings fall 
into dilemmas from which ingenuity will not re- 
lieve them. The lad’s ready wit came to his aid ; 
he made a series of raps on the door in imitation 
of those produced by Arthurson. The experi- 
ment was successful; Glenn groped to the door, 
and no one replying to his prompt inquiry to 
know who was there, opened it and stepped out 
to see who was playing him a trick. Dick, fol- 
lowing him softly, was at liberty to find his way 
back to his lodgings, which would have proved a 
task of much difficulty had he not taken the 
river for his guide, until he came to streets with 
which he was acquainted. 





CHAPTER XX. 
THE LODGING-HOUSE, 


On the following night, Richard visited the 
haunt where he met Glenn the previous night. 
He found him there, but in an unhopefal and 
desponding mood. He was sitting in one of the 
dirty slips, quite by himself, and profoundly 
thoughtful. One might have supposed from his 
general aspect that he had just summed up the 
good and evil of life and struck a balance on the 
wrong side. Richard addressed him, but he was 
too much depressed to be talkative. When the 
youth had made several ineffectual attempts to 
unseal his tongue, he suddenly aroused himself 
as from sleep and asked Richard what he thought 
of the world; a question which the lad had not 
pondered seriously with a view to giving a defi- 
nite opinion ; but being as the reader knows, a 
philosopher, he was not at aloss fora reply. In- 
tending to be deeper and more subtle than usual, 
he meditated a space before putting his senti- 
ments into form. 

“Tt’s a squestion o’ magnitood,” he said, set- 
tling tranquilly back upon his seat. ‘“’Strono- 
mers take one view, navigators "nother. Don’t 
*dorse no man’s opinions; choose to study na- 
toor an’ draw my own ’clusions. The world’s a 
ord’nance of some inflooence in the soolar atmis- 
phere. LEarth’s shaped like a pullet’s egg, 
Thomis, with long mugnetic poles in the ends to 
*volve on. B’lieve in currints circoolatin’ 
’cordin’ to ’ternal lors. How’ll that ’fect the 
"habitants? Will tell ye how that'll ’fect the 
"habitants ; twill ’fect the ’habitants by the prin- 
cipils ’traction an’ ’pulsion. The flooids passin’ 
this way an’ that way intersexin’ each other, 
nat’rilly mixes fellers up an’ ’wilders ’em. 
Everybody has to do jes’ what they do, an’ be 
jes’ what they be. Why? ’Cause the flooids 
actin’ on the hooman orgins make ’em. We're 
like instroomints 0’ moosic—played on by the 
lectric currints rushin’ from the stremities the 
poles, an’ diffoosin’ east an’ west, north an’ south 
with the ’pidity of a steam b’iler.” 

“Nonsense!” said Glenn. 

“You haven’t made it a subjic’ of study, 
Thomis; I’ve laid ’wake nights to ’vestigate 
things abstroose. Used to wonder what made 
the tide ebb an’ flow, an’ what caused the ’loomi- 
nations of the ’rora Boorus ’cross the concave 0’ 
the sky: ’Tis the flooid, Thomis! When I was 
a layin’ in my attic, lookin’ through the aper- 
toors at the shinin’ firmamint, I ’quired of my- 
self ‘What causes everything to be?” An’ I 
worked it out in the convolootions of my head. 
I’terrogated also ‘What’s the principil o’ life ? 
What makes the hooman legs to lift, the arms to 
swing, and the muskles to act on the sistam ? 
*Loocidated all this in the secret chambers my 
brain: ’Tis the flooid, Thomis! Then a’gin: 
What makes reasonin’ ’telligencies act ’s if they 
hadn’t no reason, an’ ’base theirselves to the 
level the broot creation? What makes ’em hate 
an’ injoor each other?’ What makes the rich 
tread on the poor, an’ the poor long for death to 
‘scape the ’stresses an’ "flictions they “counter 
everywhere? ’Tis the flooid, Thomis !”’ 

“ T perceive you are a philosopher,” said Glenn, 
staring dreamily at Richard. Dick cradled his 
good-for-nothing chin in his two palms, and re- 
turning the steady gaze, asked : 

“Who ’costed ye last night, after I left ye, 
Thomis ?” 

This question took Glenn by surprise; he rais- 
ed himself up a little and stoutly denied having 
been accosted by any one. 

“Don’t ’quivocate, Thomis ! it’s a act doopli- 
eity to "quivocate. Know somebody spoke to ye 
‘cause I see him. ’Fraid you don’t keep good 
company; ought to be careful your charicter, 
Thomis. Bad man, that was.” 

“You don’t know what you're talking of, 
boy !” exclaimed Glenn, with more excitement 
of manner than the provocation would seem to 
warrant. 

“ Have on’y to say to ye be carefil what ye 
do,”’ added Richard. 

““What do you know of my business ?” de- 
manded Glenn, sharply. 

“ More’n I wish I did. *Vise you to look out 
for the poolice ‘rangements an’ the moonicipal 
lors.” 
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“You're a strange. fellow,” said Glenn, after 
reflecting a moment. Then to Richard : 

“ Your name is Richard, isn’t it ?” 

Richard answered that it was. 

“Well, Richard, I heartily wish you to the 
evil one!” 

“’Bliged to ye, Thomis.” 

Glenn began to sip gin and water, eyeing Dick 
suspiciously. All at once he cried out with 
vehemence : 

“Don’t strike me again, you spiteful rascal !’” 

“You run ’centric notions,’ remarked Dick, 
who was getting familiar with Glenn’s vagaries, 
who now labored under considerable agitation ; 
a moment later he was as rational as usual. 

“Hope you'll be proodent ?”’ .continued Rich- 
ard, rising to go. ‘‘ Better keep clear of Arthur- 
son an’ his ’complices.” 

Although the last remark was made at ran- 
dom, its effect was palpable; Glenn dropped his 
glass and it was shivered on the floor. 

Richard waited outside until Glenn came out 
which was in the course of a quarter of an hoar. 
His potations wert ing, for his manner was 
bolder, his step swaggering. He had reached 
that stage of intoxication where one’s courage 
swells to its highest attainable point, showing it- 
self in the erect carriage and bullying look. It 
was only in that condition that he had anything 
approximating to real daring; though in better 
days, before his system was shattered by dissi- 
pation, he might have been very different. 

Richard followed, exercising more wariness 
than on the preceding night, pausing when Glenn 
slackened his pace, making up what he had lost 
by hurrying when he went forward again. Glenn 
made his way to the Levee, and turning to the 
left kept on to the third municipality—contrary 
to Richard’s expectations, who supposed he 
would retrace the ground of last evening. He 
became more erratic, if possible, than then; 
clearly, it afforded him a misanthropic kind of 
enjoyment to give himself as much trouble as he 
could in traversing streets that, so far as Dick 
could determine, advanced him but little toward 
his destination. He plunged into a dim avenue 
with as much zest as if darkness was his favorite 
element and needful to his existence. These 








curves and refracti di d a fi ic, un- 
settled mind as truly as mercury indicates the 
changes of temperature. Richard grew impatient 


of his desultory movements, comparing his 
vagrant course to a coil of wire bent and contort- 
ed in every conceivable manner. 

Glenn stopped before a long, low dwelling— 
a wooden structure exceedingly dilapidated in 
appearance. Richard heard a hum of voices 
within as he advanced. Glenn approached the 
door, and Dick stealing noiselessly after, plucked 
him gently by the sleeve. He was both surprised 
and angry at seeing Richard at his elbow 

Goin’ in with ye; hope you'll introdooce 
me ?” said the good-for-nothing. 

Glenn received this announcement with an 
oath which it is useless to repeat. 

“Don’t work yourself into a state o’ ’cite- 
ment,” added Dick. ‘‘ Go with ye for your good, 
want to see you don’t git injoored budily, nor 
c’rupted in a moril p’int 0’ view. Evil dooers is 
*bout, Thomis !”” 

“Go back! this is no place for you. I am 
going among those who would not scruple to 
strangle you!” . 

“Can ’fend myself; your warnin’s gratooitous, 
See this fist, don’t ye, Thomis? Got dooplicate 
the same, warrented to cutin the eye. Broosers 
Istyle ’em.” 

“My lad,” remonstrated Glenn, “ you do not 
comprehend me. This is the resort of desperate 
characters, burglars, thieves, gamblers, criminals, 
contemners of the laws gathered from the scum 
of many nations.” 5 

“ What makes you go ’mong ’em, then ?” 

“ Most eccentric of lads, you and I are differ- 
ently situated in life,” continued Glenn, drawing 
Dick a little from the dwelling. ‘ The best of 
my years are gone—wasted ; I am like broken 
glass—I can’t be mended. I have made ship- 
wreck of the whole business of existence, I am 
now lving in the mud, an old shattered hulk, at 
the age of thirty-nine. There’s not a sound 
timberin meabove or below. The tide will rush 
against me a few days and I shall go to pieces, 
and nobody’ll care. It’s nota thing of very 
great moment what company I keep, what end I 
make, or how soon it comes. But it is not so 
with you, Richard. You are young and the 
open sea of life is all before you; it is of the 
first importance that you take the right course, 
steer bravely toward the port of human safety— 
simple, old-fashioned honesty. Turn away, go 
back, enter not into temptation, and come not 
into the secrets of crime !”” 

Glenn spoke more earnestly and lucidly than 
Dick had ever heard him, and pointed toward 
that portion of the city they had left as he ceased. 
He was surprised that astonishment and anger 
should so suddenly melt into such a mood. 


” 


“?Preciate what you say,” answered Richard. 
“Tt comes from a good feelin’ an’ makes me 
think more of ye than I did a hour ’go. It shows 
you aint quite sunk to the level the broot king- 
dom. But we wont pursoo that aspict the case ; 
we'll template the ’riginal res'lootion I spressed. 
You mean to go into this institootion; so do IL. 
I think, Thomis, ’cordin’ to the law of math’ma- 
tics that makes two. ’F I’m ’staken, be good 
*nough to c’rect me ?” 

Glenn did not harry himself to make an imme- 
diate rejoinder, but looked Dick all over from his 
beaver downwards, with as much interest, ap- 
parently, as if he had never had the pleasure of 
meeting him before in this very odd world. 

“Tt would be a satisfaction to me to know 
whether you are a boy or a man, or what you 
are!’’ he asseverated. 

“T’'m the Wanderin’ Joo, Thomis ; lived ’most 
two thousan’ years. Travelled ‘sider’ble an’ 
seen a good ‘eal of life. It’s my awtil destiny 
to walk the earth till there’s a gen’ral disoloo- 
tion the sistaum an’ subloonary ‘fairs is closed up. 
Have wore this soot a centoory ; but you see l’ve 
shrunk some, Thomis; that’s on ‘count the ac- 
tivity my mind, sposure to cold at the north pole 
an’ the inflooence of remorse. But I wont trou- 
bie you with my coorious hist’ry; lead the way, 


an’ I'll prooceed to foller.” 


|, Hold up your blinkers, my infant. 





“Do you know theslang in vogue among such 
people ?” Glenn inquired, after reflecting a few 
seconds. 

“Know how to keep up my repootation,” con- 
fidently affirmed Dick. 

“T'll trust you, though it will endanger my 
safety. These kind of characters don’t like to 
see strangers ; they are suspicious of everybody 
that does not come among them well recom- 
mended for a knave. There are several Eng- 
lish cracksmen here that maintain a kind of 
superiority in crime, and dictate law to the rest. 
Their dexterity and experience naturally give 
them this ascendency, which they take pride in. 
It requires much cautiousness for such a class to 
exist in New Orleans, for, notwithstanding its 
general immorality, it is quick to detect and 
punish rigorously offenders against the laws 
municipal and state. The police regulations 
allow small latitude to thieves, burglars and va- 
grants ; hence the danger of venturing to their 
secret places without some visible claim to their 
sympathy and protection.” 

“Was ’ware of all that; am ’pared to meet 
’em on their own ground. Will show ye how 
T’ll manage ’em. Education hasn’t been ’glect- 
ed—have scomplishments you don’t know of. 
Come, tip ’em the signal an’ stir up the hive !” 

“In the fiend’s name come on, then, and try 
your qualities; but don’t blame me if you get 
bad usage.” 

Glenn approached the door and listening a 
moment, knocked several times at measured in- 
tervals. While he was doing this Richard rub- 
bed a handful of dirt against his face, and passed 
his fingers several times through his hair to give 
it a careless and unkempt appearance. 

The hum of voices was hushed and steps were 
heard within. 

** Who disturbs honest people, at dish time de 
night ?” said a squeaking voice. 

“Tt’s Jew Jim,” whispered Glenn, and then 
added in a tone to be heard by the questioner: 

“It’s Boozing Tom, pattering from the rattles.” 

“Well, tumble in, my jolly, and stall off the 
slyin eatch-poles !” 

Jew Jim opened the door, and Glenn pushed 
in, followed by Richard. 

“Ha, what cove have we here! Stop, my 
lushing gull, and let us peep at your passport!” 
exclaimed Jew Jim. 

‘Tip us your manly, my smugging pal,” 
said Dick, holding out his hand. 

“You mouth the crackers rarely, my dumpy 
man! I'll take your crappers. This way—to 
the glim, so I may squint at your rig.” 

When Richard crossed the threshold he found 
himself in a narrow entry, illuminated by a few 
rays of light shimmering from the next room 
through crevices in the dingy partition. He 
could just distinguish the features of Jew Jim 
from the rest of his person ; they were hard and 
ruffianly even to the apprehension of Dick, but 
he followed him with a brave front. Opening 
the inner door, Jew Jim ushered the two visitors 
into the resort. A mixed and motley company 
filled the kennel, arranged in groups according 
to their respective inclinations, some smoking, 
some playing cards, some drinking, some sleeping 
upon the floor in a rum-trance, others talking, 
turning their periods with shocking profanities. 

“Flare up, London Bill, an’ clap your blazers 
on this codling!” cried Jim, to a burly cracks- 
man who sat in the midst, smoking a black pipe, 
scowling at all around him as if he exercised 
undisputed authority. He directed his sunken 
gray eyes at Richard with an expression by no 
means encouraging. 

“ Who brought us this game ?” he demanded, 
with a blustering air. 

“ Boozing Tom hooked the cadger,” replied 


im. 
, “Towel the drunken gull!” said Bill, indig- 
nantly. 

“ Grab us your broosers an’ stop your patter, 
my lively!’ cried Richard, with his most good- 
for-nothing deportment, advancing to London 
Bill and tendering a hand never celebrated for its 
cleanliness, but now superlatively dingy. 

Bill’s grim visage relaxed a little of its severity ; 
he condescended to give Richard’s hand a trifling 
shake. 

“Tt’s a regular game fowl that I’ve brought 
ye,” said Glenn. “ He’sa youngster, but can 
sport the flash with the best of you, and is handy 
with the jimmies.” 

“ He’s fast with his rattler, but he may peach. 
Where have 
you been kenning and what do you want?” 

“Twig my lookers an’ welcome! I’m Cribbin’ 
Dick. Borned in Bostin, reared in Tumbledown 
Alley, gradovated from the house c’rection. 
Come to ye fresh from the watch-house with the 
perfoom of the ’corder’s office on my garmints. 
I’m a crimping swell with an honest face an’ a 
few picayoones in my pocket to ’vest in beer. 
Rough up to the stall an’ bowl it out, my 
English booty !” 

Bang my walkers, but he flashes it like a cracks- 
man of thirty year. He'll pull the timber before 
he’s twenty! I'll wager a tanner he can cooper 
a monekur, or screeve a fakement!’’ cried Lon- 
don Bill, fairly worked up to the admiring point. 

It was clear that the latter and Jew Jim were 
star characters in this lodge-house of crime—true 
types of their class in the old world, bringing 
with them from thence, all their vices with no 
redeeming virtues. They were ambitious to 
sustain the unenviable fame they had acquired at 
home, and establish in the country they had 
adopted, the usages and current dialect of the 
one they had left. It chanced that Richard Lee 
had learned a great number of slang phrases of 
a cockney who frequented Mack’s cellar, and 
now he brought them deftly into use. Bill was 
pleased because few of the rogues who surround- 
ed him had placed foot within the “ padding 
kens ” of London, or heard the peculiar forms of 
expression common to the frequenters of those 
filthy dens. The fellow known by the sobriquet 
of Jew Jim, was not a Jew, but won this title by 
practising at one time in his life the “ converted 
Israelite dodge,” which he had managed with 
adroitness and success. 

It-must not be inferred that all who were pat- 
rons of this resort were thieves and burglars, 
many being vagrants, broken-down gamblers, 





and various dishonest practices which can be 
classed under no particular head. 

“ Happy to know ye, gen’lemen ; proud your 
s’ciety ; pleased with your ’pinions ; ye’re orna- 
ments to the profession!” said Dick, bowing 
comically to the right and left. 

“Tip us your life, my bantam,” suggested 
Jew Jim. 

*F ye ’quest it, I will,’’ quoth Dick. 

“ Glib along and do it jolly,” answered London 
Bill. 

“ Was borned of Hebroo pairents in the year 
of our Lor-erd,” said Richard. ‘ Was the young- 
est the fam’ly an’ an only child. Left a lonely 
orphan at the age of two months, my mother 
dyin’ soon after. Cut my teeth in Jooly (’cept 
the wisdom ones), an’ run ‘lone soon’s I got 
strong in the legs, which took place "bout that 
time. In October bit off my sister’s finger, an’ 
was old ’nough to be troubilsome an’ ’noy people. 
Kept on low diet, an’ wore a short surtout ’bout 
house. At three years was tumbled into the 
purloos of Tumbledown Alley, where I took a 
’sophical view of hooman needs. Slept on the 
door-stone the ensooin’ Orgust. In Noovember 
robbed a jooeler an’ stole the bilers out my 
granny’s wash-room while she’s strugglin’ with 
the nightmare, to which she was "dicted. Went 
*fore the poolice coort with good ’eat ’probrium 
’tached to my name; ’ployed a able ’torney who 
*quitted me ’thout a effort. At that junctoor 
crawled through coommon sooer, and cribbed a 
pair stockin’s composed o’ bloo yarn ; circoolated 
counterfeit coppers, an’ forged my uncle’s signa- 
toor to a draft of ale. Got so I broosed smaller 
boys’ n I was ; my mental fakilties grew ’pon me. 
Sent to the school for joovenile ’fenders an’ 
learned some new tricks not put down in the 
bills, which ’f I hadn’t outgrowed ’em, would a 
injoored me. ’Lations talked sendin’ me boord 
man-o’-war, or banishin’ me to West P’int to 
learn the roodiments o’ fightin’; excoosed myself 
on the ground o’ havin’ sev’ral poopils my own 
*gaged in warlike pursoots. Got ’tangled ina 
amoor with a young woman of the oppisite sex 
*bout my age ; she b’longed to a fam’ly o’ ’stine- 
tion, an’ I was repoodiated as her sedoocer, 
which ’casioned our ’lopement. Left the scenes 
my childhood in a scroo steamer; ’stablished 
myself at New York with the alloorin’ prospicts 
of life fore me. ’Propriated promiscoous articles 
from the Mare’s office, ’mong which was a pair 
boxin’ gloves an’ a corkscroo. There ensooed a 
uproor; s’picion fastened pon me—’carcerated 
in the Toombs. *T'was then I turned my back 
’pon the world ; bid:adoo to the ’straints of s’ciety. 
My young an’ ardint mind was lacoorated an’ 
throwed ’pon its own ing ity. Sympathi 
was listed in poolitical ‘fairs. Prigged a joovenile 
swine from the upper ‘partments a unnatural- 
ized cit’zen; paid some ‘tention to bu’glary an’ 
settin’ fires ; ‘ticipated ina darin’ highway rob- 
‘bery at my boordin’ house, which sulted in my 
bein’ ’bliged to leave the ’tropolis. This, gentle- 
men, is a brief an’ ’thentic ’count my ardoous an’ 
romantic coorse.” 

“ He’s got the ring of the true metal. He'll 
give a slack rope performance one of these days !”” 
deposed London Bill. 

Then to Richard : 

“ Can you crow a griddle, my nibsome cove ?” 

“ Gives me ’scribable pleasure to answer in the 
firmative,” replied the good for-nothing. “ Was 
*quainted with the mooses at an early age; 
quavered while I’s cuttin’ my teeth, an’ knew 
the principil crotchets by name’ fore I rose 
sooperur to short clothes ; taught the gamit ’me- 
diately after to a interestin’ class both sexes. 
Moosic’s a part my bein’. Sung ’Talian uproors 
in my sleep; imitated a full orchestry, all night, 
till the ’thorities ’di’ted me as a common 
noosance. Light up your mershooms—fire up 
your cigars—compose yourselves to silence while 
I execoot the song of the Good-for-Nothing, 
’riginal with myself; made when I’s in a 
’spondin’ state o’ mind in sconsequence the croo- 
elty the lors, an’ sung at Droory Lane by me 
with ’mence ’plause an’ some weepin’. ’Scended 
the boords in my present costoom, an’ my ’pear- 
ance was hailed with much ’thoosiasm.” 

Richard put himself in voice by sundry pre- 
fatory little coughs, so well known in singing 
circles, and then gave the promised song, the 
last line of every verse ending either with ‘“ good- 
for-nothing boy,” or “ good for-nothing Dick.” 

If any conceivable thing or quality was want- 
ing to complete his popularity, it was this per- 
formance, which filled the resort with boisterous 
encores. ‘The sentiment of the song chimed won- 
drously with their mood ; then when Dick gave 
“ Billy Barlow” in his happiest style, the preva- 
lent admiration rose completely to the culminating 
point. 

‘There was a fresh knocking at the door, where- 
upon Jew Jim disappeared, returning anon fol- 
lowed by a person who drew Richard’s attention 
the instant he heard his voice. That it was 
Arthurson he had no doubt, although he was 
more meanly clad than when he saw him before. 
London Bill advanced to meet him, giving 
Richard an opportunity to make himself less 
conspicuous. Yawning, he stretched himself on 
an old settee, protesting that he was tired and 
sleepy. Glenn, less particular, laid down upon 
the floor near him, quite content that he was so 
well housed. Arthurson and Bill approached 
the small bar at the end of the room, drank and 
discoursed together amicably, after which they 
turned towards a table a few yards from Dick, 
where a party were playing at “all fours.” It 
was not long before Arthurson’s eyes rested upon 
our youth, who, though pretending to be dozing, 
was nevertheless observing him. He immediate- 
ly spoke to London Bill, and an animated collo- 
quy ensued. Soon one of the players, who sat 
with his back to Richard, left his seat, another 
taking his place. With this individual’s face and 
bearing the lad was particularly struck. He was 
a young man not over twenty-five, with regular 
features, dark, penetrating eyes, and a figure by 
no means wanting in symmetrical outline. He 
drew near to Richard in a manner apparently 
purely incidental, and availing himself of a 
moment when Arthurson was looking in another 
direction, addressed him in a low voice : 

“ You are in danger ; improve the first oppor- 
tunity to escape from this place.” 











Richard had much control of his feelings, but 
he started as if he had had an electric shock, at 
hearing these words. He stared at the avthor 
of this friendly warning in speechless amazement, 
ran his suddenly dilated eyes rapidly over his 
person, evinced much perplexity and dubiousness 
in regard to some startling idea that had just 
presented, inhaled a great quantity of air, swal- 
lowed, apparently, his surprise and doubt at one 
gulp, and relapsed into his usual calm and assur- 
ed demeanor. Had he seen this person before # 
If he had, his impassible face told no tales. 

The object of Richard’s hurried scrutiny 
noticed his momentary perturbation, smiled 
quietly, and then carelessly put his finger ou his 
lips. 

“Spect he’s gone an’ done it,” said Dick, 
casting his eyes furtively towards Arthurson. 

The man said “ Yes,” and seeing London Bill 
looking that way, seated himself on the settee at 
Dick’s feet and commenced humming a popular 
air. 

“Don’t know why he wants to injoor me ?”’ 
added Richard, thoughtfully. 

“Be assured that he has changed London 
Bill’s friendly feelings into suspicion and hatred,” 
was the whispered reply. 

“Then I must take care myself,” said Dick. 

“A difficult thing among these villains,” re- 
marked the other. 

At this juncture London Bill beckoned to Jew 
Jim, who, obedient to the signal, hastened to 
join him and Arthurson, when retreating to a 
corner of the room by themselves they talked 
and gesticulated earnestly. 

“ Matters are assoomin’ a interestin’ ’plexion,” 
said Richard. 

“TJ doubt if it will be in my power to aid you 
much,” returned the young man, regretfully. 
“T am new here, and my influence with the ruf- 
fians is small; but what I can do I will.” 

Richard did not answer, but looked cautiously 
about the room, noting every object in it. He 
had scarcely finished this survey when Jew Jim 
approached him with a light. ’ 

“ Will you dos (sleep), my gridling cove ?” he 
asked, with a smile that rendered his villanous 
face still more sinister. 

Richard arose from the settee and followed 
him until he reached the table where the players 
sat; then he paused. 

“Come on,” said Jim. 

“Changed my mind; don’t care ’bout it; ’Il 
stay where I am.” 

“Don’t be foolin’; come along, my bantam !” 
urged Jim, impatiently. 

“ Excoose me; but when I say a thing I mean 
it; I choose to stay here.” 

Jew Jim caught him by the wrist with the in- 
tention of dragging him away ; but Richard freed 
himself in an instant, and seizing two large bot- 
tles that stood upon the table, one in each hand, 
warned Jew Jim to stand off. 

“O, your’re a fightin’ cock, are ye? We'll 
have no peachin’ gulls among us! Ho, Bill! 
come and eat this slyin’ cadger!” cried Jim. 

Bill came to the rescue, followed by Arthurson. 

“ Bowse him over—pink him if he shows 
fight—down with the little sharper!” exclaimed 
Bill. 

Richard retreated three or four steps and hurl- 
ed the bottle in his right hand at Jim’s head ; it 
took effect under the ear, felling him to the floor ; 
then making two sudden steps forward, he threw 
the remaining bottle with all his strength &t 
Arthurson, which, striking him upon the forehead, 
prostrated him, inflicting an ugly wound. 

Richard did not tarry to note the confusion 
that followed, but leaped head foremost through 
a small window at his right, shivering the glass, 
and carrying curtain and sash with him into the 
street, where he landed with no other hurts than 
sundry scratches and cuts on various portions of 
his person. He sprang to his feet and ran from 
the spot with the swiftness of a frightened colt. 


[To BE CONTINUED.] 


[Back numbers of The Flag of our Union containing 
the previous chapters of this story, can be had at our 
office of publication or at any of the periodical depots.) 





[Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
THINGS YOU MAY KNOW. 


Wuen you see a man leaning on his gold 
headed cane, threatening to turn a poor family 
into the street, because they cannot pay their 
rent, you may know that his heart is effectually 
encased in gold—the thousands he gives to public 
charitable institutions notwithstanding. 

When you hear a man condemn his neighbor 
because his religious creed differs from his own, 
you may know he lacks the first elements of 
Christianity, though he make a prayer of an 
hour’s length in a vestry mecting. 

When you hear a politician, who is of a 
miserly, sordid nature, talk of the deep heartfelt 
interest he feels in his country, you may know he 
is humbugging you. It is only done to make 
political capital. 

When you see a man‘at midnight delivering a 
political speech to the stump of an old tree, you 
may know he is acquainted with the brandy 
bottle, notwithstanding his protestations to the 
contrary in sober moments. 

When you hear a man try to injure the char- 
acter of a neighbor who has just met with re- 
markable success in life, you may know envy is 
at the foundation of the slander he pours into 
your ears. et 

When you hear a man lecture on temperance, 
and see him a few mornings after groaning with 
the headache from the effects of a rich midnight 
supper, you may know “it is easier to preach 
than to practise.” 

When you heara young man beat down the 
prices of his washer-woman and seamstress, and 
see him drink wine at two or three dollar a bottle, 
you may know he will make a selfish tyrannical 
old man, who will act on the principle, that the 
world and everybody in it was made for his 
special accommodation. 

When you hear an epicure mourn, with a long, 
sanctimonious face, over the depravity of human 
natare, you may know he is afflieted with bile. 
Fasting would make nature appear to him in 
different colors. Q m a Connex. 


A WOMAN CAN KEEP A SECRET, 


The following authentic story will invalidate 
the often repeated charge against women, that 
“they cannot keep a secret :”’ 

Some years since, a woman called at a glover’s 
shop in the outskirts of the city of London, and 
purchased a pair of gloves for her immediate 
wear, observing at the same time, that she was 
on her way to Burnett—that she had left her 
gloves at a friend's house where she had called, 
and that she was apprehensive of being benighted 
if she went back for them. The glover fitted on 
the gloves ; and the lady, after paying for them 
from a purse well stocked with bank notes, step- 
ped into her carriage and proceeded on_her 
journey. She had scarcely reached Finchy Com- 
mon, when a highwayman stopped the carriage, 
and demanded her money. He entreated her not 
to be alarmed, as he had no intention on her per- 
son—if she surrendered her property, it was all 
he wanted, deciaring that distress, and not his 
will, urged him to this desperate act, and he was 
determined to remove his pecuniary wants or 
perish. ‘The lady gave him her purse and the 
desperado rode off. 

After he had gone, and her fright had some- 
what subsided, the lady imagined, that in the ad- 
dress of the highwayman, she recognized the 
voice of the glover she had just before dealt with. 
This conceit struck her so forcibly, that she or- 
dered her servant to drive back to town—not 
choosing, she said, to venture further over the 
heath. 

On her arrival at the glover’s she knocked and 
gained admission, the glover himself opening 
the door. The lady desired to meet with him in 
panne, The glover showed her to a back par- 
or; when she exclaimed, “I am come for my 

urse, of which you robbed me this evening on 
‘inchy Common !” 

The glover was confounded, and the lady pro- 
ceeded, “It is of no use for you to try to deny it. 
Iam convinced, and your life is at my mercy. 
Return me my property, and trust to my 
humanity.” 

The glover, overcome with guilt, shame and 
confusion, confessed his crime, and returned the 
purse, and pleaded his distress. The lady after 
& suitable admonition, gave a ten pound note, 
and bade him mend his way of life, and keep his 
own counsel; adding, that she would not divul, 
his name or place of abode. She kept her word ; 
and be 39 the robbery was stated in the public 
papers, the discovery was omitted, and it was 
not until recently that a minute account of this 
singular transaction was found among the papers 
alluded to. Even in the private memorandum, 
the name and residence of the glover were omitted, 
and the secret, in that particular, rests with the 
lady in the grave !—Courier. 





Our Curious Department. 


[Gathered expressly for The Flag of our Union.} 


Vegetable Ivory. 

The Ivory-nut is the product of a tree found on the 
banks of the Magdalena, in Colombia, where the natives 
call it Tagua, or Cabeza de Negro (negro’s head), in allu- 
sion to the figure of the nut. The fruit at first contains 
a clear, insipid fluid, which becomes milky and sweet, 
till it acquires solidity, and is almost as hard as ivory 
Of it the Indians make little toys which are whiter than 
ivory, and as hard if not put under water; and if they 
are, théy beconse white and hard again when dried. The 
tree ié«-pal, and the part of the kernel which resem- 
bles ivory is the albumen or nutritious substance which 
surrounds the embryo, and is destined to feed it when it 
begins to grow. The Doum Palm of Thebes, the fruit of 
which is called “‘ ginger-bread-nuts” at Alexandria, has a 
similar albumen, which is turned into beads for rosaries. 
The albumen of the Double Cocoa-nut is similarly 
employed. 


A Lucky Fellow. 

A man that Miss Bronte knew, who was a small manu- 
facturer, had engaged in many local speculations, which 
had turned out well, and thereby rendered him a person 
ofsome wealth. He was rather past middle age, when he 
bethought him of insuring his life; and he had only just 
taken out his policy, when he teli ill of an acute disease, 
which was certain to end fatally in a few days. The doo- 
tor, half hesitatingly. revealed to him his hopeless state. 
‘ By jingo,” cried he, rousing up at once into the old 
energy, ‘‘I shall do the insurauce company! I was al- 
ways a lucky fellow!” 








Peculiar Occurrence. 

An extraordinary duel came off lately near New Orleans. 
The parties were stationed at twelve paces from each 
other, and both exploded their pistols at the word. One 
of the parties had his huntivg watch, worn in a vest 
pocket directly over the heart, struck by his adversary’s 
ball. The ball bent the case sumewhat, and glanced at a 
right angle, passing through the lappel of his coat. The 
other party had one of his whiskers—which were unusu- 
ally large aud heavy—completely shorn from bis face by 
his opponent's shot. Satisfied with this result, the 
parties ‘‘ suspended hostilities.”’ 


Curious Customs. 

The Jews named their children the eighth day after 
their nativity; the Romans gave names to their female 
children on the eighth day, and to the males on the ninth, 
on which day they solemnized a feast. The Greeks gave 
the name on the tenth day, and an entertainment was 
given by the parents to their friends, and sacrifices offered 
to the gods. The name given was usually indicative of 
some particular circumstance attending the birth, some 
quality of body or mind, or was expressive of the good 
wishes or fond hopes of the parents. 





Extraordinary Beggar. 

Porto Ferrajo, though monotonous, possesses one ad- 
vantage over every other town in Italy—the absence of 
beggars. I only observed one, an idiot, who is very pre- 
cise as to the aims he receives. Copper alone is accepta- 
ble; and should an alms-giver, more generous than 
another, offer him a paul (a silver coin, wort rather more 
than fivepence English), this beggar, exclaiming, 
* ¥ tropo!” (it is too much), changes it at the nearest 
shop, and returns with the copper. Some people would 
thiok this of itself a most convincing mark of idiotey. 


Strange Illness. 

Margaret C. Nye's parents, in Westfield, Mass., have 
received a letter describing a singular illness which has 
befallen their daughter. Her limbs are swollen, and the 
blood has settied in them till they are biack; ber finger- 
nails have the appearance of « dead persoo's; the gums 
have separated from the teeth, and between the teeth and 
gums clotted blood is constantly oozing into ber mouth. 
Bhe seems to be gradually undergoing # process of deoom- 
position while life still inhabits her body. 





Singular Death Scene. 

Mrs. Gaskell, in her ‘* Life of Charlotte Bronte,” relates 
the following incident at the death of Patrick Branwell 
Bronte, only brother of Charlotte's “ I have heard, from 
one who attended Branwellin his last illness, that be 
resolved on standing up to die. He had repeatedly anid, 
that as long as there was life there was strength of will to 
do what it chose; aod whea the last agony came on, he 
insisted on assuming the position just mentioned ” 





Queer Fact. 

In the word abstemious. the five vowels of the siphabet 
stand in their gramaticai order ae-+-o-u. The word 
facetious presents the same sccidental singularity, and 
facctiously brings in the y 


An Odd Patality. 

Mra. Phoebe Kellogg, (© years old, went from Martetts 
Syracose to visit her son-in-law in his fine new nour 
when she slipped, fei: down stairs head fose.comt and wae 





killed. 
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[Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
ADDRESS TO MOSQUITOES. 


BY MACE MAURIOE. 


O, ye horrid, cruel creatures! 
How ye bite with poisonous sting ; 
And contort your ‘ pointed *’ features 
To such wry attempts to sing. 


Thieves ye are both rich and rare— 
Steal my patience and my sleep, 

Whirling, buzzing in the air: 
Nightly vigils I must keep. 


And without an invitation 
Noiselessly ye light on me, 

Suck my blood with vulture ration, 
Or like greedy lawyer's fee. 


Lifting quick my hand on high, 
Bent on mingling in the fray, 
Vengefully I let it fly— 
Ecce! there ye are away! 





(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 


THE LADY FORGER. 
A PAWN-BROKER’S STORY. 


BY MRS. J. D. BALDWIN. 

Many years ago, while spending a few days at 
the beautiful country seat, formerly the home of 
Pierpont Edwards, in Connecticut, I was much 
interested in a story told of a lady forger, by a 
pawn broker of New York, returning in the same 
steamboat from Bridgeport. I give it, as near as 
memory recalls, in his own words : 

“Twas brought up in a remote inland village 
of Connecticut, and served three years, on quit- 
ting the district school, in an attorney’s office in 
Waterbury, passed a tolerably fair examination 
at the New Haven Law School, then went to 
Bridgeport and put out a shingle on my own 
hook. My success was not much to boast of, and 
8o, in partnership with a former associate in the 
law office where I studied, Moses Abrams, I 
opened a pawn-broker’s and exchange office, in 
New York. By discounting bills to fast young 
men, at extra high interest, we soon were en- 
abled to remove from our first dingy locality on 
Chatham Street, to a more aristocratic thorough- 
fare,where my business was pretty nearly divided 
between fools and spendthrifts. 

“One morning I was busied with three of my 
clients. A crack-brained patentee, a gentleman 
horse-jockey (he used at that time t8 drive a 
pair of stylish greys, he has since died, the gate- 
keeper of a hospital), and a handsome young 
fellow with a rather vacant countenance, a splen- 
did moustache, elaborate chain, and Kemble walk- 
ing cane. Iwas despatching each in his turn, 
‘with as few words as possible, sentiment forming 
no item in my stock of trade, when Abrams put 
his head in, to say a lady was in the back office 
desiring to see me, hinting at the same time that 
her time was limited. 

“Tt immediately occurred to me, it might be 
‘La belle Rosalie,’ of the —— Theatre. I re- 
membered her the petted fayorite of the opera, 
with an immense salary. The furore had sub- 
sided, and /a favorita was now designated as 
“fat old Mrs. ——.” Fully expecting to meet 
the slip-shod prima donna, who could not possi- 
bly contrive to subsist on five hundred dollars a 
week, I went into my private office, into which 
Abrams was just ushering the lady—but not the 
actress. Gracefully as a swan, she swam into 
the room, dressed in the extreme of fashion, yet 
richly and in good taste. She had fine eyes, 
good teeth, a splendid figure, dark, luxuriant 
hair, and a fashionably modulated voice. 

“She threw herself languidly into the chair I 
placed for her, urtcoiling the purport of her visit, 
by saying that she had called to consult, and see 
if she could raise a sum of ready money, ‘ having 
been unfortunately involved, just then, in pecu- 
niary difficulties.’ According to my custom, I 
let her talk on, only putting in an occasional 
question, or random word, to help her along, 
while I noted the cool, passionless gray eye, and 
thin, hard chiselled lips, true index of tricky, sel- 
fish calculation. A proud, selfish woman, indif. 
ferent to all things save the disgrace that would 
affect her rank and influence, in the high position 
she occupied. 

“ «How much would you require?’ I asked. 

“ She seemed a little taken aback in her string 
of high-flown phrases, by this direct, matter-of- 
fact question, passed her white, jewelled hand, 
from which she had drawn her glove, across her 
brow, as if calculating the necessary amount, then 
with a look meant for childish helplessness, and 
an assurance perfectly marvellous, replied, ‘about 
a thousand dollars.’ 

“«« And what security do you propose to give ?” 

“For the first time, her firmness seemed to 
waver, her face flushed, her fingers twleehed at her 
watchchain, but her self-p 1 
returned, and assuming ‘8 tone of hauteur she 
asked, ‘Is séurity necessary ? have you a right ? 
is it customary to ask other than my own note?” 

“T laughed at her assurance, I could not help 
it. Gradually her grand manner became sub- 
dued, her lip quivered, ‘she would give me Mr. 
—, as security,’ insinuating thereby that she 
was on terms of intimacy with a gentleman 
whose name stood high in Wall Street, while I 
knew perfectly well that he would not endorse a 
note for any one, on any consideration. I saw 
at once that she meditated passing a forgery on 
me, and so brought the cenference to a close 
by asking, ‘Will you permit me to call on 
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“But this she had no intention of; so rising, 
with an air of offended dignity, remarked, ‘that 
though as an old and familiar friend of her 
family, she could rely on Mr. —— endorsing her 
note for the amount required, still, it would look 
like undue liberty in a pawn-broker to call on him.” 
And out she walked with the air of an empress. 

“Tt might have been about a week after this 
visit, when a jeweller whom I had often met, and 
knew by reputation to be a worthy man, unfor- 
tunately burdened with debt, and a large family, 
introduced himself as Mr. Jacob Brown, en- 
tering, though, with evident hesitation on his 
business by saying, ‘I hear, Mr. Sharpe, that you 
discount bills, and I have one I have brought for 
that purpose.’ 








“T glanced at it. It was drawn by Mrs. 
Dashfort (the lady who had called on me), and 
accepted by Mr. Tubbs, of the great Wall Street 
firm of Finnerty, Tubbs & Co. I looked at it 
scrutinizingly, and could have sworn it to be 
Tubbs’s signature ; but that I knew the terms 
of his partnership with the firm of Finnerty & Co., 
precluded his signing any such note. I handed 
it back. There must have been something in 
the expression of my face, or manner, that struck 
poor Brown as singular, for he said, ‘It is surely 
safe, is it not?” 

“T replied by asking, ‘From whom did you 
get it, Mr. Brown?” 

“«From Mrs. Dashfort, herself. She deals 
largely in my store, runs up extravagant bills, 
but is excellent pay.’ 

““«Has she ever before offered you a note 
drawn and accepted, as this ?” 

“© Yes, one aboutamonth ago. Iatthat time, 
knowing she owed Smith & Hatch, jewellers, a 
considerable amount, paid it away to them; 
there was a small difference remaining, which 
they handed me.’ 

“<The payment has not come round yet of 
that note. How long has it to run ?” 

«<< Tt was drawn at sixty days ; it will be due in 
a fortnight.’ 

“You endorsed it, I presume ?” 

“«Yes, Smith & Hatch required. A mere 
form, they said, to show that it came properly 
into their possession.’ 

“For what is this present note of Mrs. Dash- 
fort drawn? She cannot surely owe you another 
three hundred dollars for jewelry ?’ 

“ «No, but she is desirous to raise the where- 
withal for finery for Saratoga. The truth being, 
she is a most extravagant woman, only, after 
all, excellent pay.’ 

«“ «When does she leave for Saratoga ?” 

“ «Next week.’ 

‘«« She will then be absent when the note you 
paid over to Messrs Smith & Hatch becomes 
due. Now, Mr. Brown (and I looked him 
steadily in the face), could you pay that note if 
she fails, when it becomes due ?” 

“«Me! I, meet it! Why, Mr. Sharpe, it 
would ruin me!’ and he mopped the perspiration 
with his red cotton handkerchief from his moist, 
cold forehead. The bare possibility of such a 
contingency was distraction. I thought it best 
to be explicit. 

“Mr. Brown, this note is a forgery! The 
sooner you get her to take it up, the better, and 
then the sooner you enter upon the cash system 
in your future sales to Mrs. Dashfort, the safest 
for yourself.’ 

‘He turned deadly pale. 

“¢Thisis her handwriting, I know it well, and 
she never disappointed, having always hitherto 
been punctual in her payments.’ 

“Still, I saw he felt alarmed and anxious. 
I said, ‘ youseem very positive, Mr. Brown, that 
this note is all correct. Now this,’ and I laid 
my finger on the endorsement, ‘this is a forgery.’ 

“ The perspiration oozed in large drops to the 
poor man’s forehead. He p d his i e 
of any hand in such a swindle. My experience 
showed this, from the first. 

«««Now, Mr. Brown, take it more coolly ; do 
nothing to injure yourself; make no threat about 
police and exposure ; but just take the note back 
to Mrs. Dashfort, simply saying that you cannot 
get it discounted. For the other, that you paid 
off to Messrs Smith & Hatch—just leave that to 
me. I think I can contrive that, instead of going 
to Saratoga, Mrs. Dashfort remains to take it up.’ 

“Somewhat re-assured by this, poor Brown 
departed ; yet still nervous and woefully changed 
from the hesitating, yet hopeful man who had 
come to me within the hour. No sooner had he 
left, than I wrote a note to Mrs. Dashfort, 
having ascertained her address by the directory, 
to be No. —, Le Grand Place. The note was to 
this effect : 

bor Mapam,—I have been offered a note this 
morning, purporting to be drawn by you. From 
circumstances that have —_ ired since you did 
me the honor to call on me, I have examined the 
bill presented for discount closely, and feel con- 
vinced there is something wrong about it. Itake 
sufficient interest in you to advise that you get it 
back immediately ; and that if you have any 
others of a like stamp out, that you endeavor to 
get them into your own hands as soon as 
possible. Samvet Suarpe. 

Mrs. Algernon Dashfort. Le Grand Place.’ 

“ The fact was, I did feel interested in the case. 
Interested in poor Brown, a conscientious, worthy 
man with a large family; and interested (do not 
laugh), in the beautiful, fascinating woman,whom 
I looked on as giving way to extravagance and 
temptation she had not force of character to 
resist. If the case had been a man’s, I doubt if 
I should have felt the sympathy I did for this 
magnificent creature, led into so fatal an error 
through pecuniary difficulties. An hour later, a 
colored servant in livery brought me a perfumed 
note, that, the embossed envelope opened, filled 
the office with rose odors. It ran thus: 





“* Dear Sir:—As a stranger to you, I cannot 
too highly estimate your kind consideration in 
the matter of the note, of which I, too, have just 
heard. Can you not come to me for a few 
minutes, to confer respecting a loan I am most 
anxious about? I should like much to see i 
when I doubt not to be able to explain all a 
it, satisfactorily. Again thanking you for a 
interest you have taken in the matter, begging 
you to call, if possible, I shall remain at home 
to await you, all morning. 

MaGpaLene Dasurort.’ 

“ Rose-scented, rose-tinted, its very nonchalance 
redolent of rank and fashion, the contents were 
nevertheless an implied confession of forgery. 
Why else thank me ? or why write at all? Silent 
indignation would have been given the matter by 
an innocent woman. My verbal reply sent 
through the liveried servant, therefore, was, that 
while much engaged that day in my office, on 
urgent business, yet if she would call in the af- 
ternoon, I should be happy to advise in any mat- 
ter in which I was consulted. The liveried foot- 
man stared as he bowed himself out. Much the 
fellow doubtless marvelled that such slight notice 
was taken of any behest of his magnificent mis- 
tress, by a bill-discounter—ae broker. 

“In my active pursuit, battling against the 
trickery imbibed as fast people squander their 
property, I had forgotten all about Mrs. Dash- 
foot, when an elegant barouche drove past, stop- 


ping at a fashionable millinery establishment, 
next door; the steps were rattled down, and the 
next moment the magnificent figure of that stylish, 
beautiful woman, closely veiled, entered the hall 
leading to my office, she having just sent up her 
card by the colored footman. 

“ Throwing herself gracefully in a chair, and 
fixing her keen, dark gray eyes in a scrutinizing 
glance to observe their effect, she began uncoiling 
a set of fashionable phrased exp of thanks 
‘for the kindness I had shown in her unpleasant 
little pecuniary dilemma.’ 

“But I cut her short with, ‘ You must not sup- 
pose it a trifle, madam, or that your husband’s 
or family’s position could save you from a pen- 
itentiary if once caught in this transaction. In 
fact it would go against you with ajury, that you 
could descend from your high vantage ground, to 
inveigle a poor man, Mr. Brown, into acting as 
an accomplice. He brought me your last note 
for discount. I saw at once it was a forgery. 
The other he has himself endorsed, taking up the 
debt due Messrs Smith & Hatch. This becomes 
payable in a fortnight, but I advise you to lose 
no time in taking both notes up, and getting 
them into your own possession.’ 

“The grand manner with which she had 
entered, all melted away as I spoke. Her lip 
trembled, her breast fluttered, and tears coursed 
down through the vermilion so charmingly 
blooming on her cheek. She had drawn off her 
pale, primrose kids, and now wrung her white 
and jewelled hands in well acted helplessness. 

“¢Whatcan Ido! How can I raise the money 
to take them up? Mr. Dashfort does not dream 
of how much I owe. O, cannot you help me?” 

“Now people of my profession are said to 
have assurance. I suppose I am not without my 
share of it ; but Mrs. Dashfort’s sublime effrontery 
surprised me. Without responding to her propo- 
sal that I should fork over the needful, I said : 

“* Should Mr. Brown suspect the true position 
of affairs, his fears would ruin you irretrievably ; 
for he has a large family dependent on him for 
bread, and under all the circumstances, would 
not hesitate to arrest you at once.’ 

“IT saw her start when I said this, but sinking 
back with an admirably assumed look of infantine 
helplessness, she said, in a pleading, fashionable 
drawl : 

“*What can I do? I have brought my 
diamonds, though I cannot see how I am to ap- 
pear without them at Saratoga.’ 

“« That essentially alters the case, madame I 
can lend _— any amount you require on good 
securit ~ 

“« Then,’ she replied, without a trace remain- 
ing of the tearful, trembling pleading of the pre- 
vious moment, ‘be so good as to summon my 
servant, he will bring my jewel casket.’ Then 

thing out her fi , and raising her eyes 
in a survey of the ceiling, she sat tapping her 
gaiter with the ivory handle of her sunshade, 
until he appeared, bearing a small box, beauti- 
fully inlaid, of rosewood andebony. Withdraw- 
ing a tiny key from her reticule, Mrs. Dashfort 
opened it, and taking out a papier mache marvel 
of a casket, touched a hidden spring, when the 
lid flying open, discovered a glittering set of dia- 








monds, necklace, bracelet, pin, ring, and ear-. 


rings, with a waist clasp and sprig for the hair. 
I held it a moment in the light. Closing down 
the lid I handed it back. 
assist you.’ 

“ Her face flushed through its roseate rouge, she 
saw that my practised eye had discovered ata 
glance that the set of diamonds substituted in the 
costly casket, were but paste ; the real brilliants 
being doubtless pawned elsewhere to take up 
previous notes as they had fallen due. She saw 
herself foiled, and again wept and entreated me 
not to see her ruined. 

«“ «QO, Mr. Sharpe! only save me from expos- 
ure! do but lend me three hundred dollars; I 
will go somewhere in the country, and retrench 
until I have paid you back !’ 

“I was long accustomed to assurance, but this 
capped the climax, actually took away my 
breath. For a moment I looked at the unabash- 
ed, b 1 woman, pleading in her fashionable 
drawl, and looking supplicatingly with eyes that 
longed to command. 

“« Really, Mrs. Dashfort, you pay but a poor 
compliment to my experience, when you ask me 
to lend you three hundred dollars, after having 
tried to palm off a forgery on me, and but just 
now essayed to impose some worthless bits of 
paste and copper tinsel, as a security for the 
same. No, I am too conscientious a trustee of 
the gains I intend for my family, to place so con- 
siderable a sum in the hands of a lady who shows 
herself so expert a swindler as yourself.’ 

“ At this she rose with a look of injured dignity, 
assured me Mr. Brown’s note, as well as that 
paid Messrs Smith & Hatch, should be duly hon- 
ored, without any assistance from me. 

“*T am glad that you can save yourself from 
pending disgrace, by other means than the 
treacherous return you premeditated making me 
for my timely warning.’ 

“ Coldly acknowledging my attention in seeing 
her to the door, she left, with a deeply offended 
air. Still the impression on me was too great to 
let me sit quietly by, while poor Brown, to save 
himself, would resort to threats and the police. 
Under my recommendation he called upon her 
husband, the result of the conference being that 
both notes were immediately taken up. Thank- 
ful for her escape, and earnestly hoping that she 
had had enough in her fright, as wellas the 
anguish of her noble-hearted husband, to stay 
her from any further attempt of hke dangerous 
nature, I had forgotten these events, when at 
the close of the season, a discount agent came to 
me to get a bill discounted fora lady, it being 
accepted by a well known,and wealthy auctioneer, 
of Chamber Street. I glanced at it—I felt he 
was not the sort of person to entrust with so 
weighty a secret, but advised him to take it back, 
and tell the lady he had offered it to me, and that 
I feared there was something wrong about it. I 

now every morning look over the police reports 
with a strange foreboding for the fate of the mag- 
nificent woman who drew it; for you have al- 
ready guessed that the lady trafficking with the 
discount agent, was none other than Magdalene 








Dashfort, the graceful lady forger.” 


‘Madam, I cannot, 
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TO CORRESPON DENTS, 


M. F.—Cards were invented in France about the year 
1890, to amuse Charles VI., during the intervals of a 
melancholy disorder, which finally brought him to his 


grave. 
Fanny F., Fairhaven, Conn.—We are very 


teful for 

our opinion of our efforts. Dr. , at re the 

following recipe for making Set Sh sen 
parts of tallow is a | ama ry. and aris of 

wine, are to be p ina atl Neder is plunged 

ina hn bath. ry faratibe its capital and re- 


frige: he heat a Sines’ to eiuet the sxtetion 
should iy as slight as poss ble, to avoid evaporating too 
much of the alcohol. The solution being effected, 
must be suffered to settle; and after a few hours’ re- 
re the clear liquid that floats on the top is drawn off 
nto tin frames, of the form desired for cakes of soap. 
These bars do not acquire their proper degree of trans- 
parency till after a de weeks’ exposure to dry air. 


ee oe Engli “oh rp npoma th the vapor ter 
called from the fact that it was made from gold ld brought 
from the coast of Guinea in 1673. It was then worth 


thirty shillings. 

Young Amenica.—Smokers, by inhaling the fumes of to- 
bacco, introduce into their system a certain quantity 
of poisonous matter, or nicotine. 

F. D.—Hats were first made by a Swiss artist in Paris, 
in the year 1404, and are mentioned in history at the 
| seep when Charles VII. made his triumphant entry 

in 


Ca e fou’ 
water of the Dead Sea is saline ma’ 
ary Wortley eemges latrosheed inocu- 
intion into rant from Turkey, about the year 1718. 
was tried iy upon criminals, until its success was 


phe ly 

Puri.—The idea that the waters of the Atlantic ocean 
were many feet higher than those of the Pacific, were 
exploded by the result of Col. Totten’s travelling at 

nama and Aspinwall. 

M. C. H.—Looking-glasses were first made in Venice in 
the year 1300. Venitian artists came to England and 
manufactured them in 1678; and afterwards the French 
began to excel in them 

TRAVELLER.—The Persia is considered the fastest boat of 
the Cunard line. 

Witu12.—Public lotteries were first known in England in 
1669. The first state lottery, for the benefit of some 
national purpose, was that year drawn on the steps of 
St. Paul’s Cathedral. 

Cea R.—You should never wear an orange-colored dress. 
Orange is too brilliant to be elegant; it makes fair 
complexions blue, whitens those which have an orange 
— — gives than £,600,000 hue to those of a yellow tint. 

-—More than 000 human beings derive their 
as support from the. culture and eee of silk. 

Mitss.—No appointments of officers of the U. 8. army 
can now be made from a life. A West Point educa- 
tion is the sine qua non. 





THE MORMONS AGAIN, 

We make no apology to our readers for again 
referring to the knaves, fanatics and dupes of 
Utah, for the Mormon question is the great ques- 
tion of the day, as was foreseen by European 
observers before we recognized its truth our- 
selves. We do not propose here and fiow to dis- 
cuss the question of how we are to deal with 
these people, but rather, as we have expressed 
ourselves pretty severely with regard to them, to 
show what their leaders are as painted by them- 
selves. It will be the fairest way of offering 
their counterfeit presentment, and it may also be 
the means of opening the eyes of some who have 
believed the Mormons to be the victims of preju- 
dice and misrepresentation. For our purpose, 
we shall make use of our files of that delectable 
Mormon organ, the Deseret News, published in 
the Great Salt Lake City, Utah. 

The unblushing impudence of the leading 
“saints” is now one of their most striking char- 
acteristics. They make a boast of the fraud and 
cunning by which they hoodwink the weak and 
credulous. It is not only the licentious beast, 
Orson Pratt, who does this, but the arch knave 
and impostor, Brigham Young. Hear what he 
says in one of his recent discourses, in which he 
praises “Brother Kimball” for his mode of 
proselyting : 

“ But Brother Kimball would say, ‘ come, my 
friend, sit down—do not be in a hurry ;’ and he 
would begin and preach the gospel in a plain, 
familiar manner, and make his hearers believe 
everything he said, and make them testify to its 
truth, whether they believed it or not, asking them 
—‘now, aint that so?’ and they would say, 
‘yes.’ And he would make scripture as he needed 
it, out of his own bible, and ask—‘ now, aint that 
so? and the reply would be, ‘yes.’ He would 
say—‘ now, you believe this ? you see how plain 
the gospel is? come along now ;’ and he would 
lead them into the waters of baptism.” 

With his establishment of sixty wives, of 
course Brigham Young is sometimes short. Let 
us see how he raises money from his poor 
followers : 

“I will now ask the people whether they will 
do me the favor of giving me one hundred and 
twenty-five dollars in money, during this Con- 
ference. I will let the brethren and sisters throw 
in their dollars, or half or quarter dollars, just as 
they please, and I want to do what I please with 
the amount. And if you will not be satisfied 
with giving ne $125, you can double the sum 
and make it $250, and I wish to do with it as I 
please. If I have a mind to give it away imme- 
diately, that is nobody’s business.” 

How great must be his power, when he talks in 
such a strain as this! 

One extract more, and we have done for the 
present. Fancy the amount of brass requisite 
to utter, and of stupid, besotted credulity to 
swallow, such assertions as those made in the 
following paragraphs by “‘ Heber C. Kimball :” 

“ How much would you give for even a cane 
that Father Abraham had used? or a coat or 
ring that the Saviour had worn? The rough oak 
boxes in which the bodies of Joseph and Hyrum 
were brought from Carthage, were made into 
canes and other articles. I have a cane made 
from the plank of one of those boxes; so has 
Brother Brigham and a great many others, and 
we prize them highly, and esteem them a great 
blessing. I want to carefully preserve my cane, 
and when I am done with it here, I shall hand it 
down to my heir, with instructions to hin to do 
the same. And the day will come when there 
will be multitudes who will be healed and blessed 
through the instrumentality of those canes ; and 
the devil cannot overcome those who have them, 
in consequence of their faith and confidence in 
the virtues connected with them. * # 

“If I had those relics of Abraham and the 
Saviour which I have mentioned, I would give a 





good deal for them. In England, when not tae 
situation to go, I have blessed my handkerchief 
and asked God to fill it with life and power, and 
sent it to the sick, and hundreds have been healed 
by it; in like manner, I have sent my cane. 
Dr. Richards used to lay his old black cane on a 
person’s head, and that person has been healed 
through its instrumentality by the power of God. 
I have known Joseph, hundreds of times, send 
his handkerchief to the sick and they have been 
healed. There are persons in this congregation 
who have been healed by throwing my old cloak 
on their beds !”” 

Wonderingly we ask can such things be ut 
tered and believed in the nineteenth century \— 
the boasted century of universal light and intel- 
ligence? Alas, how weak a creature is man, in 
spite of all his vaunts !—how easily led astray! 
—by what transparent knaves and blockheads 
bewildered and enthralled ! 

ooo 
NEW YORK SEVENTH REGIMENT. 

The visit of this splendid infantry regiment to 
our city produced a deep impression; and it is 
because it is still the theme of conversation 
among our citizens, and the pleasurable emotions 
to which it gave rise are still fresh in the minds 
ofall, that we again refer to it. In the first num- 
ber of the current volume of our “ Pictorial,” 
we presented a sketch of this fine body while 
going through the dress parade on Boston Com- 
mon, June 18, the day after the Bunker Hill 
celebration, to the military portion of which our 
New York friends gave such eclat by their sol- 
dierly and gallant bearing, and imposing num- 
bers. Four companies of the same regiment, it 
will be remembered, paraded in the procession at 
the completion of Bunker Hill Monument, in the 
presence of nearly as many persons as ever as- 
sembled in Charlestown and Boston. On another 

, a detach of them paid us a flying 
morning visit, and drilled on the Common. But 
this was only a taste of their quality. Last 
month they came hither at least 550 strong. 

As an interesting matter of record, we subjoin 
the names of its commissioned staff officers, the 
captains and lieutenants of each company, and 
the whole number of men in each company : 

Col. A. Duryea, Lieut. Col. M. Lifferts, Major 
Crawford, Adjutant Pond, Quarter Master A. 
Kemp, Chaplain Brainard, tjurgeons Cheever 
and Cameron, Paymaster Carpenter, Assistant 
Paymaster Haviland, Commissary W. Patten, 
Assistant Quarter Master Winchester. Engineer 
Corps—Sergeant Drake and 15men. ‘The com- 
missioned staff numbers 10. The band numbers 
56. First Company—Capt. William P. Bell, 
Lieuts. L. Harway and 8. Schenck—50 men; 
2d Company—Capt. Alexander Shaler, Lieuts. 
James Morrison and J. H. Liebena—65 men; 
3d Company—Capt. Price. Lieuts. Wickerstead 
and Turnbuel—75 men; 4th Company—Capt. 
W. A. Riblet, Lieuts. W. R. Harrison and John 
H. Quakenbush—45 men ; 5th Company—Capt. 
W. A. Speight, Lieuts. F. Millard and J. Me- 
Gregor—45 men ; 6th Company—Capt. Nevers, 
Lieuts. Vermilve and Mclivaine—65 men; 7th 
Company—Capt. J. Monroe, Lieut. Williams— 
55 men; 8th Company—Capt. H. G. Shumway, 
Lieuts. G. W. Smith and C. W. Sy—80 men. 

The dress of the regiment is a grey, cadet 
uniform, They carried two colors, one of 
which, p d to the by the Lancers 
of this city, is of white and gold, and bears on 
one side the arms of the State of Massachusetts, 
and on the other the cypher of the company, 
The regular dard of the tis of blue 
silk, with gold stars upon it, and has the name 
of the State of New York embroidered upon 
both sides. 

On the afternoon of the 18th ultimo they 
paraded on the Common, escorted by the Na- 
tional Lancers and Col. Burbank’s regiment, 
and were reviewed by Governor Gardner, who 
took the field with a splendid staff, and by the 
mayor and common council. Hotwitheteading 
the cold rain, a vast of 
including a large number of ladies, was present, 
and there was but one opinion felt and expressed 
of the 7th—that it was absolute perfection. Never 
did we behold such hing and wheeling. The 
column, when formed with full company front, 
was most imposipg, and the distances were so 
well preserved, that when they came into line by 
company, the formation was perfect. The man- 
ual was executed with marvellous promptness 
and precision. In marching, the firm yet elastic 
tread of the ranks was truly admirable, and there 
was a dashing style about the men that was sin- 
gularly fascinating. Such a body of troops is 
an honor to the imperial city and State to which 
they belong. To troops so disciplined, so com- 
posed, the preservation of peace in times of civil 
discord, and of defence in times of invasion, may 
well be committed. They are no carpet-knights, 
no holiday soldiers, but trustworthy, reliable 
men, noble representatives of the citizen soldiers 
of a free country. 























Turrst FOR Know.Lepce.—The following 
dialogue is said to have actually occurred be- 
tween the principal of a commercial college and 
a green-looking customer: “ Well, young man, 
your business?” “ Why, I heer’1 as how you 
teach navigation, so I thought I’d come in and 
larn it this afternoon, ‘cause I’m going to sea in 
the mornin’; daddy’s capting, and I’m mate.” 





Remains or Burys.—When the late Mr. 
Robert Burns was buried, recently, in the Mauso- 
leum of St. Michael’s Dumfries, the coffin of his 
father, the poet, was opened. The body was in 
a state of great preservation ; the teeth were still 
sticking in the jaws of Scotland’s great genius. 





Inrivexce or Art.—Where Art flourishes, 
refinement, intellect, and all the best affections 
are stimulated, and it is gratifying to see in how 
many instances men standing high, both in gen- 
eral society and in the charches, are becoming 
the patrons of the beautiful. 





Lacer Been.—Wine is getting to be so dear 
in Paris, that the people have become quite 
Germanized, and Bavaria ale is their favorite 
beverage. 
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RIGHT OR LEFT! 

The question has sometimes arisen whether, 
to secure dexterity in the various purposes of 
life, we should cultivate the use of the right or 
left hand ‘whether the given to the 
right is not arbitrary? In Bell's famous Bridge- 
water treatise, we find this point deemed worthy 
of special consideration. 

For the conveniences of life, and to make us 

prompt and dexterous, it is pretty evident that 
there ought to be no hesitation which hand is to 
be used, or which foot is to be put forward ; nor 
is there, in fact, any such indecision, It must be 
observed that there is a distinction in the whole 
right side of the body, and that the left side is 
not only weaker, in regard to muscular strength, 
but also in its vital or constitutional propertics. 
The development of the organs of action and 
motion is greatest upon the right side, as may at 
any time be ascertained by measurement, ur ask- 
ing a tailor or shoemaker ; certainly, this superior 
ity may be said to result from the more frequent 
exertion of the right hand; but the peculiarity 
extends to the constitution also, and disease at- 
tacks the left more fire ly than 
the right. In opera-dancers, we may see that the 
most difficult feats are performed by the right 
foot. But their preparatory exercises better 
evince the natural weakness of the left limb, 
since these performers are made to give double 
practice to this limb, in order to avoid awkward- 
ness in the public exhibition; for if these exer- 
cises be neglected, an ungraceful performance 
will be given to the right side. In walking be- 
hind a person, it is very seldom that we see an 
equalized motion of the body; and if we look 
to the left foot, we shall find that the tread is not 
so firm upon it, that the toe is not so much turned 
outas in the right, and that a greater push is 
made with it. From the peculiar torm of woman, 
and the elasticity of her step resulting more 
from the motion of the ankle than of the haunches, 
the defect of the left foot, when it exists, is more 
apparent in her gait. No boy hops upon his left 
foot, unless he be left-handed. The horseman 
puts his left foot in the stirrup, and springs from 
the right. 

We think we may conclude that everything 
being adapted, in the conveniences of life, to the 
right hand—as, for example, the direction of the 
worm of the screw, or of the cutting end of the 
auger—is not arbitrary, but is related to a nat- 
ural endowment of the body. 














THE WATER TELESOOPE, 

This instrument, for seeing under water, con- 
sists of a tube to enable a person looking over 
the gunwale of a boat to rest the head on one 
end, while the other is below the surface of the 
water—the upper end being so formed that the 
head may rest on it, both eyes seeing freely into 
the tube. Into the lower end is fixed (water- 
tight) a plate of glass, which, when used, is to be 
kept under the surface of the water; so that the 
spectator, looking down the tube, sees all objects 
at the bottom whose reflective powers are able to 
send off rays of sufficient intensity to be im- 
pressed on the retina, after suffering the loss of 
light caused by the absorbing power of the wa- 
ter. In clear water the bottom may thus be 
seen at the depth of twelve fathoms. This con- 
trivance is much used in seal-shooting along the 
northern and western islands of Great Britain, 
where, sometimes in the form of an ordinary 
washing-tub with apiece of glass fixed in its bot- 
tom, the shot seal is looked for, and the grap- 
pling-hook let down to bring him to the surface. 
The Norwegian fishermen also often use this 
telescope when their anchors get into foul ground, 
or their cables warped on a roadstead. 





SLoor-or-Wan Cumpertanp.—The follow- 
ing is a list of the officers of this fine vessel, 
which lately sailed from Charlestown ; Commo- 
dore, J. A. Conover; © der, I. 8. Mi ; 
Lieutenant and Executive Officer, I. M. Crossau ; 
Lieutenants, A. B. Harrison, 8. Nicholson, L. T. 
Barraud, I. H. Upshur, C. H. Green; Fleet 
Surgeon, G. Blackwall; Parser, William G. 
Marcy; Marine Officers—ist Lieut, M. Kint- 
zing; Past Assistant Surgeon, E. Carrington ; 
Assistant Surgeon, James Laws; Commodore's 
Secretary, —— Scull ; Chaplain, Thomas Newell. 

snc calbea blige inatineens 

Force or Hanit.—Not a bad joke is told of 
& newly-arrived Irish servantgirl, who had ob- 
tained a place at a splendid mansion in the Fifth 
Avenue. On the day after her arrival, her mis- 
tress observed her coming down the grand stair- 
case backwards, and naturally inquired the rea- 
son of this crab-like movement. “ Lor bless 
you, mum,” was the answer, “ we always came 
down that way aboard ship.” 











Four Crowns.—At an evening party, be 
which Prince Napoleon was a 
at @ pretty country villa near Pillnite 4 in Saxony, 
there were present four sisters, three of whom 
wear crowns; the Dowager Queen Maria; the 
present Queen of Saxony; the Queen of Pras- 
sia; and the Archduchess Sophia, mother of the 
Emperor of Austria. 
‘=_oor- 

A tucky Man—Lately a wood-chopper, 
¥ ile chopping cord wood on an island in the 
Mis, ‘“ssippi, opposite Calhoun county, Missouri, 
found \ large pot of silver coin, which it is sup- 
posed . d several th 4 dollars, with 
which h, hastened to leave the vicinity. 
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News| on Travercens.—The St. Lawrence 
line of Lé erpool steamers is to run every week 
during t) § summer, instead of every fortnight, 
~~t-uy fortnight during the winter. 





— $c 

Gattant.—The Cincinnati city fathers are 
widening the street crossings s0 as to accom- 
modate the crinolines. 
*=coor-- 

O, Dean !—An English nobleman has trained 
two red deer, and drives them in & pony- 
carriage. 








Tus Qvueex’s Bany—The infant princess 
has received the names of Beatrice Mary Victorie 
Feodore. 
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eal for them. In England, when not ina 
a to go, Ihave blessed my handkerchief 
xed God to fill it with life and power, and 
to the sick, and hundreds have been healed 
, in like manner, I have sent my cane, 
chards used to lay his old black cane on a 
s head, and that person has been healed 
a its instrumentality by the power of God. 
known Joseph, hundreds of times, send 
idkerchief to the sick and they have been 
There are persons in this congregation 
.ve been healed by throwing my old cloak 
r beds !” 
ideringly we ask can such things be ut- 
ad believed in the nineteenth century 7— 
usted century of universal light and intel- 
vu? Alas, how weak a creature is man, in 
f all his vaunts !—how easily led astray! 
hat transparent knaves and blockheads 
sred and enthralled ! 





‘EW YORK SEVENTH REGIMENT. 
visit of this splendid infantry regiment to 
y produced a deep impression; and it is 
> it is still the theme of conversation 
- our citizens, and the pleasurable emotions 
h it gave rise are still fresh in the minds 
that we again refer to it. In the first num- 
the current volume of our “ Pictorial,” 
sented a sketch of this fine body while 
through the dress parade on Boston Com- 
ane 18, the day after the Bunker Hill 
tion, to the military portion of which our 
‘ork friends gave such eclat by their sol- 
and gallant bearing, and imposing num- 
Four companies of the same regiment, it 
bered, paraded in the p ion at 
npletion of Bunker Hill Monument, in the 
e of nearly as many persons as ever as- 
din Charlestown and Boston. On another 
on, a detachment of them paid us a flying 
ig visit, and drilled on the Common. But 
as only a@ taste of their quality. Last 
they came hither at least 550 strong. 
<n interesting matter of record, we subjoin 
nes of its commissioned staff officers, the 
ig and lieutenants of each company, and 
ole number of men in each company : 
A. Duryea, Lieut. Col. M. Lifferts, Major 
ord, Adjutant Pond, Quarter Master A. 
Chaplain Brainard, tiurgeons Cheever 
meron, Paymaster Carpenter, Assistant 
ister Haviland, Commissary W. Patten, 
int Quarter Master Winchester. Engineer 
—Sergeant Drake and 15men. The com- 
ied staff numbers 10. The band numbers 
‘irst Company—Capt. William P. Bell, 
L. Harway and 8. Schenck—50 men; 
npany—Capt. Alexander Shaler, Lieuts. 
Morrison and J. H. Liebena—65 men; 
npany—Capt. Price. Lieuts. Wickerstead 
urnbuel—75 men; 4th Company—Capt. 
Riblet, Lieuts. W. R. Harrison and John 
akenbush—45 men ; 5th Company—Capt. 
Speight, Lieuts. F. Millard and J. Me- 
r—45 men ; 6th Company—Capt. Nevers, 
. Vermilve and Mclivaine—65 men; 7th 
uy—Capt. J. Monroe, Lieut. Williams— 
1; 8th Company—Capt. H. G. Shumway, 
. G. W. Smith and C. W. Sy—80 men. 
dress of the regiment is a grey, cadet 
m., They carried two colors, one of 
presented to the regiment by the Lancers 
city, is of white and gold, and bears on 
le the arms of the State of Massachusetts, 
the other the cypher of the company. 
‘gular standard of the regiment is of blue 
ith gold stars upon it, and has the name 
State of New York embroidered upon 
des. 
the afternoon of the 18th ultimo they 
edon the Common, escorted by the Na- 
| Lancers and Col. Burbank’s regiment, 
ere reviewed by Governor Gardner, who 
the field with a splendid staff, and by the 
and common council. Notwithstanding 
rid rain, @ vast concourse of spectators, 
\ing @ large number of ladies, was present, 
ere was but one opinion felt and expressed 
7th—that it was absolute perfection. Never 
e behold such hing and wheeling. The 
n, when formed with full company front, 
10st imposigg, and the distances were so 
reserved, that when they came into line by 
ny, the formation was perfect. The man- 
8 executed with marvellous promptness 
recision. In marching, the firm yet elastic 
of the ranks was truly admirable, and there 
. dashing style about the men that was sin- 
y fascinating. Such a body of troops is 
aor to the imperial city and State to which 
elong. To troops so disciplined, so com- 
the preservation of peace in times of civil 
1, and of defence in times of invasion, may 
e committed. They are no carpet-knights, 
jliday soldiers, but trustworthy, reliable 
noble representatives of the citizen soldiers 
ee country. 











rR8st FOR Know .epGe.—The following 
ue is said to have actually occurred be- 
the principal of a commercial college and 
n-looking customer: “ Well, young man, 
usiness?” “ Why, Lheer’\i as how you 
iavigation, so I thought I’d come in and 
this afternoon, ‘cause I’m going to sea in 
»rnin’; daddy’s capting, and I’m mate.” 





{AINS OF Burys.—When the late Mr. 
Burns was buried, recently, in the Mauso- 
f St. Michael’s Dumfries, the coffin of his 
the poet, was opened. The body was in 
of great preservation ; the teeth were still 
gin the jaws of Scotland’s great genius. 





vence or Art.—Where Art flourishes, 
vent, intellect, and all the best affections 
nulated, and it is gratifying to see in how 
nstances men standing high, both in gen- 
iety and in the churches, are becoming 
rons of the beautiful. 





eR Beer.—Wine is getting to be so dear 
‘is, that the people have become quite 
nized, and Bavaria ale is their favorite 
30. 
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RIGHT OR LEFT? 

The question has sometimes arisen whether, 
to secure dexterity in the various purposes of 
life, we should cultivate the use of the right or 
left hand ‘—whether the preference given to the 
right is not arbitrary? In Bell’s famous Bridge- 
water treatise, we find this point deemed worthy 
of special consideration. 

For the conveniences of life, and to make us 
prompt and dexterous, it is pretty evident that 
there ought to be no hesitation which hand is to 
be used, or which foot is to be put forward ; nor 
is there, in fact, any such indecision. It must be 
observed that there is a distinction in the whole 
right side of the body, and that the left side is 
not only weaker, in regard to muscular strength, 
but also in its vital or constitutional properties. 
The development of the organs of action and 
motion is greatest upon the right side, as may at 
any time be ascertained by measurement, or ask- 
ing a tailor or shoemaker ; certainly, this superior- 
ity may be said to result from the more frequent 
exertion of the right hand; but the peculiarity 
extends to the constitution also, and disease at- 
tacks the left ex more frequently than 
the right. In opera-dancers, we may see that the 
most difficult feats are performed by the right 
foot. But their preparatory exercises better 
evince the natural weakness of the left limb, 
since these performers are made to give double 
practice to this limb, in order to avoid awkward- 
ness in the public exhibition; for if these exer- 
cises be neglected, an ungraceful performance 
will be given to the right side. In walking be- 
hind a person, it is very seldom that we see an 
equalized motion of the body; and if we look 
to the left foot, we shall find that the tread is not 
so firm upon it, that the toe is notso much turned 
outas in the right, and that a greater push is 
made with it. From the peculiar form of woman, 
and the elasticity of her step resulting more 
from the motion of the ankle than of the haunches, 
the defect of the left foot, when it exists, is more 
apparent in her gait. No boy hops upon his left 
foot, unless he be left-handed. The horseman 
puts his left foot in the stirrup, and springs from 
the right. 

We think we may conclude that everything 
being adapted, in the conveniences of life, to the 
right hand—as, for example, the direction of the 
worm of the screw, or of the cutting end of the 
auger—is not arbitrary, but is related to a nat- 
ural endowment of the body. 








THE WATER TELESCOPE. 

This instrument, for seeing under water, con- 
sists of a tube to enable a person looking over 
the gunwale of a boat to rest the head on one 
end, while the other is below the surface of the 
water—the upper end being so formed that the 
head may rest on it, both eyes seeing freely into 
the tube. Into the lower end is fixed (water- 
tight) a plate of glass, which, when used, is to be 
kept under the surface of the water; so that the 
spectator, looking down the tube, sees all objects 
at the bottom whose reflective powers are able to 
send off rays of sufficient intensity to be im- 
pressed on the retina, after suffering the loss of 
light caused by the absorbing power of the wa- 
ter. In clear water the bottom may thus be 
seen at the depth of twelve fathoms. This con- 
trivance is much used in seal-shooting along the 
northern and western islands of Great Britain, 
where, sometimes in the form of an ordinary 
washing-tub with apiece of glass fixed in its bot- 
tom, the shot seal is looked for, and the grap- 
pling-hook let down to bring him to the surface. 
The Norwegian fishermen also often use this 
telescope when their anchors get into foul ground, 
or their cables warped on a roadstead. 





Stoor-or-War CumBERLAND.—The follow- 
ing is a list of the officers of this fine vessel, 
which lately sailed from Charlestown: Commo- 
dore, J. A. Conover; Commander, I. S. Misroon ; 
Lieutenant and Executive Officer, I. M. Crossau ; 
Lieutenants, A. B. Harrison, S. Nicholson, I. T. 
Barraud, I. H. Upshur, C. H. Green; Fleet 
Surgeon, G. Blackwall; Purser, William G. 
Marcy ; Marine Officers—ist Lieut., M. Kint- 
zing; Past Assistant Surgeon, E. Carrington ; 
Assistant Surgeon, James Laws ; Commodore’s 
Secretary, —— Scull ; Chaplain, Thomas Newell. 





Force or Hasit.—Not a bad joke is told of 
a newly-arrived Irish servant-girl, who had ob- 
tained a place at a splendid mansion in the Fifth 
Avenue. On the day after her arrival, her mis- 
tress observed her coming down the grand stair- 
case backwards, and naturally inquired the rea- 
son of this crab-like movement. ‘Lor bless 
you, mum,” was the answer, “we always came 
down that way aboard ship.” 





Four Crowns.—At an evening party, of 
which Prince Napoleon was a member, assembled 
at a pretty country villa near Pillnitz in Saxony, 
there were present four sisters, three of whom 
wear crowns; the Dowager Queen Maria; the 
present Queen of Saxony; the Queen of Prus- 
sia; and the Archduchess Sophia, mother of the 
Emperor of Austria. 





A tucky Man.—Lately a wood-chopper, 
W ‘ile chopping cord wood on an island in the 
Mis, ‘ssippi, opposite Calhoun county, Missouri, 
found \ large pot of silver coin, which it is sup- 
posed , i several th d dollars, with 
which h \ hastened to leave the vicinity. 








News jor Travetters.—The St. Lawrence 
line of Li jerpool steamers is to run every week 
during th) summer, instead of every fortnight, 
t+ .cy fortnight during the winter. 





Gattant.—The Cincinnati city fathers are 
widening the street crossings so as to accom- 
modate the crinolines. 





0, Dear !—An English nobleman has trained 
two red deer, and drives them in a pony- 
carriage. 


Tus Queex’s Basy.—The infant princess 
has received the names of Beatrice Mary Victorie 





DUST-SHOWERS AND RAINS OF BLOOD. 
The infusorial character of the dust occasion- 
ally transported by winds is one of the most 
wonderful of Ehrenberg’s discoveries. His in- 
vestigations have been reported from time to 
time since 1844, but a recent publication con- 
tains the details of all his researches, with full 
illustrations. The plates contain not only the 
figures of all the forms observed in each case, 
but a sketch of a portion of the dust as it lay 
under the microscope, exhibiting to the eye the 
relative p of diff forms, and the 
colors they presented. Ehrenberg favors the view 
of the atmospheric origin of these showers, and 
speaks of their relation to the fall of meteorites. 
Chaldini, in his work on meteorites, observes 
that the stones which fell between 1790 and 1819, 
amounted to not less than 600 weight; while 
from the single dust-shower of Lyons, in 1846, 
the material that fell was full 7200 weight. The 
Cape de Verde shower of 1834 had a breadth, 
according to Darwin, of more than 1600 miles, 
and extended from 800 to 1000 miles from the 
African coast. This gives an area of 960,000 to 
1,648,000 square miles. The surface of Italy 
and Sicily is about 100,000 square miles; a sin- 
gle dust-shower covering both these countries, 
like that of 1803, or of Lyons in 1846, would 
deposit 112,800 weight of dust in a single day. 
With such facts before us, Ehrenberg asks, how 
many thousand million of hundred weight of 
microscopic organisms have fallen since the 
period of our earliest record of such events ? He 
adds, “I can no longer doubt, that there are re- 
lations, according to which living organisms may 
develop themselves in the atmosphere ;” and he 
speaks of this as a self-development, and not a 
production from introduced ova. He supposes 
it probable that the atmospheric dust-cloud region 
is of vast extent, and is above a height of 
14,000 feet. 

These facts may seem inexplicable on any 
other hypothesis; yet much more investigation 
will be required before an opinion, so contrary to 
received principles, can be generally adopted. 
The number of dust-showers which Ehrenberg 
records is in all 340; 81 before the Christian 
era, 249 after. The first instance he add is 





EDITORIAL INKDROPS. 
The navy department decides Gen. Houston’s 
removal of Moore from the Texan navy wrong. 
He who masters his passion subdues a fearful 
enemy who may destroy his life. 
It is said that Sir Robert Peel staked and lost 
350,000 dollars on a race horse lately. 
For the smile of a woman a youth will brave 
every difficulty in study, every danger, even death. 
The money paid for liquor licenses in the State 
of N. Y., this year wont be less than $250,000. 
A well-known silver-smith says that housekeep- 
ers ruin their silver by washing it with soapsuds. 
The convent of the Roman Catholic mission- 
aries gt Chiloe has been destroyed by fire. 
A French writer has said that to dream glori- 
ously you must act gloriously while awake. 
Baron Humboldt has reached the height of hu- 
man greatness—the legion cross from Napoleon! 
The first American play written in this country 
was the “ Prince of Parthia,” by T. Godfrey. 
A half-sleep editor in church when the contri- 
bution-box came, muttered “I’m a dead head.” 
It is great blunder to do a service in sucha 
manner as to deserve no thanks. 
The French army has been fixed at 600,000 
men, an advance on the usual peace establishment. 
New Bedford, Mass., has a population of 
21,633 inhabitants, by the new census. 
The American Board of Missions, hold their 
next annual meeting at Albany, Sept. 8. 
A banking agent named Salmon, lately run off 
with alarge sum. We hope salmon will be hooked. 
The last love of a high-minded woman endures 
through storms and clouds forever and ever. 
The importation of tea into the U. States has 
declined 16,000,000 of pounds in twelve months. 
A writer in the N. Y. Tribune says a change 
dangerous to health is going on in the air. 
Moral courage is the armor of the heart, and 
the safeguard of all good in the world. 





ROTUNDITY OF THE EARTH. —* 
The truth of this doctrine says Maltebrun, is 
familiarly illustrated by the phenomena of the 
heavens, as well as by terrestrial appearances. 
Indeed, the spherical form of the earth is the 





the Plague of Blood inflicted upon the Egyytians, 
as related in the Mosaic history, which continued 
throughout all the land of Egypt for three days 
and three nights. The second occurred about 
1181, B. C., in the time of Aineas and Dido, as 
related by Virgil (A£neid, iv. 454). Many other 
i of subsequent date are also recorded, 
the information respecting which is not of as 
doubtful a character as with those referred to 
before the Christian era. Ehrenberg remarks 
that these showers appear to prevail most within 
a zone extending from the part of the Atlantic 
off the west coast of Middle and North Africa, 
along in the direction of the Mediterranean Sea, 

hing a short di north of this sea, and 
continuing into Asia between the Caspian Sea 
and the Persian Gulf. They seldom reach north 
as far as Russia and Sweden. This zone, in the 
North Torrid Zone, has a breadth of 1800 miles. 
The reddish color of the dust, as well as the or- 
ganic forms, show that the dust is not of African 
origin. Moreover the storm-winds and Sirocco 
are found to afford the same species or organ- 
isms. The whole number of species of organisms 
observed is 320. A simultaneous occurrence of 
dust-showers and falls of meteoric stones has 
been observed in probably eighteen instances be- 
fore the Christian era. During the Christian era, 
fourteen coincidences have been observed, mak- 
ing thirty-two in all. 











EDITING. 

The man who once becomes a journalist must 
also bid farewell to mental rest or mental leisure. 
If he fulfils his duties truthfully, attention must 
be ever awake to what is passing in the world, 
and his whole mind must be devoted to the in- 
stant examination, discussion, and recording of 
current events. He has little time for literary 
idleness, with such literary labor on his shoul- 
ders. He has no days to spend on catalogues, 
or in dreamy, discursive researches in public 
libraries. He has no months to devote to the 
exhaustion of any one theme. What he has to 
deal with must be taken up at a moment, be ex- 
amined, tested and dismissed at once; and thus 
his mind is ever kept occupied with the mental 
necessity of the world’s passing hour. 





Lirerary Enterprise.—T. B. Peterson, of 
Philadelphia, lately issued Dickens’s “ Little 
Dorritt ” completely in advance of the English 
publication, and beating everybody on this side 
of the water. He paid $2000 for the privilege. 
He has published eighteen different editions of 
this book. 





AnpDOvER Seminary.—lIt is stated that the 
late Rev. Dr. Woods left a history of the theo- 
logical seminary at Andover, nearly completed, 
and that the manuscript has passed into the 
hands of his son, President Woods, of Bowdoin 
College, who is preparing it for publication. 





A Great Success.—The story of “ Good- 
for-nothing Dick” has proved vastly popular, 
and so great has been the demand for our paper, 
that we have run entirely out of the numbers, 
notwithstanding we largely increased the edition. 





CHEERFULNESS.—Physicians and philosophers 
both agree that cheerfulness prolongs life. We 
have no doubt that hand-organs and street mon- 
keys have saved many a man’s life, by banishing 
the blues when he was meditating suicide. 





CuaracTER.—A man’s character is frequently 
treated like a grate—blackened all over first to 
come out the brighter afterward. Let the slan- 
dered take courage ! 





An otp Marp.—One of the favored subjects 
for ising the age of ds, and the 
wit of the witless. 








Sweer Senrmment.—The best disinfecting 





Feodore. 





fluid—the milk of human kindness. 


fund tal principle of all mathematical geo- 
graphy. But it bas been asked how the earth 
can remain suspended in the air without any sup- 
port? Letus look upon the heavens, and ob- 
serve how many other globes roll in space. The 
force which supports them is unknown to us; 
but we see its effects, and we investigate the laws 
according to which these effects take place. Let 
us, then, lay aside all uneasiness concerning the 
antipodes, that is, the people of the earth whose 
feet are turned towards ours; there is upon the 
globe neither high nor low; the antipodes see, in 
like manner as we do, the earth is under their 
feet, and the sky over their heads. 

Homer supposed that under the earth was 
placed a range of columns guarded by Atlas; 
the Scandinavians believed the earth to rest upon 
nine pillars; and the worshippers of Bramah 
thought our globe supported upon four elephants. 
Upon what would these elephants or these col- 
umnsrest? Our thoughts, however far they pro- 
ceed, must always at length stop short, and 
affrighted, recoil from that infinity which sur- 
rounds us on every side, and which it is folly to 
attempt to comprehend. But some more reason- 
able observers will say: Do not the Andes and 
the Alps make it evident that the earth is an irre 
gular body, and not all round? We answer: 
one of the highest mountains known is Chimbor- 
azo, in Peru, which rises to 21,424 feet above the 
surface of the sea. This height is nearly one- 
six-thousandth part of the earth’s greatest cir- 
cumference, or of one nineteen-hundredth part of 
its axis. Upon an artificial globe of twenty-one 
feet in circumference, or of six and two-fifths feet- 
in diameter, Chimborazo could only be represent- 
ed by a grain of sand less than one-twentieth of 
an inch in thickness. Irregularities so impercep- 
tible do not deserve to be taken into consideration. 





Docrors p18aGREE.—At the time the chol- 
era was so bad in Prague, Dr. R. was called 
out of a warehouse suddenly to see a patient. 
At the time he entered the sick room, the family 
physician did the same. The two doctors found 
their patient in a strong perspiration, and put 
hoth their hands under the bed-clothes, in order 
to feel his pulse, but by accident got hold of each 
other’s. ‘He has the cholera!” cried Dr. X. 
“No such thing!” said the other; “he’s only 
drunk !”” 





. 


. 

MopERN TRAVELLING.—Pilgrimages to Jeru- 
salem have become within late years very frequent 
in France and Germany, where they are organized 
on the same principle as pleasure trips from Lon- 
don to Herne Bay and back. New York and 
Boston are only thirty days’ journey from the 
Holy City. 





Human Arrection.—It is a beautiful thought 
that human affections are the leaves, the foliage 
of our being—they catch every breath, and in the 
burden and heat of the day, they make music and 
motion in a sultry world. Stripped of that foli- 
age, how unsightly is human nature! 

ee eee — 

Imm1GRatTion.—During the month of May, 71 
emigrant vessels arrived at New York, bringing 
over 27,848 passengers—or nearly 900 for every 
day in the month. This is the largest number of 
arrivals during only one month for the last three 
years. 





A Fair Hit.—President of a country bank 
rushes up to his friend : “‘ Charley, can’t you give 
me change for a dollar? I see the bank superin- 
tendent is in town, and I want some specie in the 
vault to make a show.” 





CoMPLIMENTS.—When two persons compli- 
ment one another with the choice of anything, 
each of them generally gets that which he likes 
least. 





Tue Last ConcuxpRumM.—Why is a peg ina 
new boot like a pang of conscience? Because it 
is apt to pierce the sole. 





Tue weatts or Love.—A loving heart en- 





BALLOU’S PICTORIAL 
DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION 


For the present week embraces the following contents: 


“The West Point Cadet: or, The Turns of Fortune's 
Wheel ;” an admirable story by Ban: Perey Poors 

‘Summer Night,” verses by Apa M. Kennicort. 
‘Grace Mortimer: or, The Heroine of Sherwood For- 
est,” a tale by Maurice Suiassy. 

* Music-Voices,” stanzas by Dr. J. Haynes. 

** Arrah’s Revenge,” astory by CaRoLing T. Hentz. 

“The Blessing of the Bay.” a sketch by Witue E. 
Papor. 

“I think of thee,” lines by Anprew Downine. 

** Gossip with the Reader.”’ 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 

Statue of General Warren, inaugurated on the 17th of 
last month on Bunker Hill, Charlestown, where the noble 
patriot of the Revolution fell. 

Portrait of Dr. David Livingston, the famous African 
traveller and missionary. 

Portrait of Oliver Cromwell, Lord Protector of the 
Commonwealth of England during the stormy times of 
her history in the middle of the 17th century. 

Two eplendid views of the Louvre, Paris, as seen from 
the Place du Carousel. These views cover two entire 
pages, and are very truthful and lifelike. 

Portrait of Dr. Isaac I. Hayes, the celebrated Arctic 
explorer, and companion of the late Dr. Kane. 

h jc picture, deli ing to the life an 
Egyptian Story-Teller, a character well-known in the 
Eastern world. 

A fine view of Music Vale Seminary, at Salem, Con- 
necticut. 

Representation of the Gateway of the Turkish Sultan’s 
new Palace on the Bosphorus. 

*,* The Pictorial is for sale at all the Periodical Depots 
in the United States, at six cents a copy. 

0G One copy of the Frac, and one copy of the Picro- 
RIAL, when taken together, for $4 00 per annum. 
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Foreign tems. 


Thirteen hundred houses have recently been 
destroyed by a great tire in the Turkish capital. 

A terrible accident in Berne occurred lately. 
The Hauenstein tunnel caved in, and nearly fifty 
laborers lost their lives. 

A French railroad journal has been threatened 
with suspension for daring to assert that the 
French government stimulated stock speculation. 

Mr. Charles Green, son of the great English 
seronaut, Lee Sag to explore the interior of 
South Australia by means of his great balloon. 

The scarcity of houses is so great at Vienna 
that, according to the Austrian Gazette, a large 
number of families are without shelter. Many 
are lodged in prisons and ships. 

It is rumored in London that Sir Robert Peel 
rashly and wildly backing his own horse Anton, 
at the Derby, lately, lost £70,000, and is in a 
state that might be expected in consequence. 

Prussian papers say that the Emperor of Rus- 
sia is about to reduce his army; and it is stated 
at Vienna that the St. Petersburg governmem 
has made advances to Austria. 

The Empress Eugenie of France recently ap- 
peared at a ball wearing jewels whose value was 
estimated at $800,000, and having flounces ot 
lace on her robe that cost $120,000. 

The high price of cotton is beginning seriously 
to affect tradein England. In some of the man- 
ufacturing places the hours of labor have been 
reduced. At — the price of cotton is twenty- 
five per cent higher than it was last year. 

The troubles in Belgium appear to have sub- 
sided. It is almost certain, though an effort has 
been made to hush it, that an attempt was made 
to assassinate Louis Napoleon, during his late 
visit to the museum of artillery. 

The Newcastle Guardian says that Miss Jessie 
M. Whitte, a lady who has been delivering lec- 
tures in Newcastle on the state of Italy, will short- 


¥ proceed to Genoa as correspondent of the 
laily News. 








Dewdrops of Wisdom. 


One to-day is worth two to-morrows. 

The blue of heaven is larger than the cloud. 

Superficial knowledge, like oil upon the water, 
shines deceitfully, but is easily skimmed off. 

There are men who delight in playing the fool, 
but are angry when told they succeed in it. 

The rays of happiness, like those of light, are 
colorless when unbroken. 

The sweet light of friendship, like the light o 
phosphorus, is seen plainly when all around is dark. 

Long words, like long dresses, frequently hide 
something wrong about the understanding. 

Those who fancy that money can do every- 
thing, are generally prepared to do everything 
for money. 

You may glean knowledge by reading, but 
you must separate the chaff from the wheat by 
thinking. 

Youth endures misfortune more easily if only 
a love, either of a heart or a science, illuminate 
the dark present. 

Experience proves, that an uninterrupted and 
extraordinary flow of prosperity is more fatal to 
generosity or interest in others, than anythin, 
else that can befall man here below. 

The promises of the Bible, shine as freely in 
at the windows of the poor man’s cottage as the 
rich man’s palace. A mountain of gold, heaped 
as high as heaven, would be no such treasure as 
one promise of God. 

An ambitious desire of being distinguished 
from the crowd, leads men sometimes to combat, 
in theory, received opinions; while a timorous 
self-love, that dreads all new and dangerous at- 
tempts, through the apprehension of miscarrying, 
obliges them to follow those very opinions in 
practice. 








Soker’s Budget. 


Why is an organ-grinder like a clergyman ? 
Because he discourses from his “ barrel.’’ 

The botanists tell us that there is no such thing 
in nature as a black flower. We suppose they 
never heard of the “coal black Rose.” 

“Who’s that gentleman coming up-stairs, 
Nelly ?” Nelly: “Dat no gen’leman, mar; dat’s 
par.” 





An Irish sailor once visited a city, where, he 
said, they copper-bottomed the tops of their houses 
with sheet-lead. 

Punch goeth it thus.—“ Did you ever see the 
like of Barnum? Yes; you have seen a loco- 
motive. It runs to and fro puffing.” 

A suit is about to be instituted against a phy- 
sician. He prescribed the use of ale and beer for 
a patient, who is now going to sue him for malt- 
reatment. 

A builder at Taunton, having some ground to 
let, has stuck up a board with the following, 
“ This good and desirable land to be let on a lease 
one hundred and twenty yards long.”’ 

It is related of a certain stenographer fond of 
his nips, that he is an excellent reporter, and in 

roof it was shown that if a man were to talk 
randy and water for two hours and a half, he 
would take it all down. 

“Do you mean to tell us,” said a lawyer to a 
doctor, whom he was cross-examining, “ that if a 

rson lived in a horse pond, it would not be in- 
jurious tohim?” “JI think not,” said the doc- 
tor, “if he lived for sixty or seventy years in it.” 

“How shameful it is that you should fall 
asleep,” said a dull preacher to a drowsy audi- 
ence, “whilst that poor idiot,” pointing to an 
idiot who stood staring at him, “is awake and 





attentive.” “Perhaps,” said the fool, “ I would 
have been asleep, too, if I had not been an idiot.” 
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Quill and Scissors. 


Medical statistics appear to prove that con- 
sumption, where prevalent, originates as often in 
summer as in winter, and the best authorities 
declare that it is more common in hot than in 
cold climates. There is more consumption in the 
Tropical Indies, both east and west, than in the 
almost Arctic Canadas. 

The Wesleyan Methodist Conference, now in 
session at Toronto, C, W., has expelled two of 
its ministers—the Rev. Mr. Haugh, for carrying 
a pistol to shoot a man who had eloped with bis 
Jones, because he 
jilted a young lady for a better match. 

During the four years of the late administra- 
tion, more land was ceded by the general gov- 





| ernment for internal improvement and other legiti- 





mate purposes, than a third of France, and still 
we retain a public domain equal to the entire 
area of Europe. 

It is said that hundreds of greenhorns who 
bought stock in the Chester County Copper Mines, 
on the strength of being told that they smelt great 
amounis of copper there, will never get a scent 
for their money. The labors of miners there are 
said to be in vein. 

A very fine article of oil, closely resembling 
olive oil, is manufactured in New York, from 
African pea-nuts, which are imported for the 
purpose by the cargo, in bulk, and sold at $1,25 
per bushel. 

The Christian Chronicle says the past winter 
has been very remarkable for its revival influence 
in Philadelphia. There has been more religious 
interest among the churches generally than for 
many years previously. 

A Montreal paper states that Mr. J. W. Audu- 
bon, son of the celebrated naturalist, has arrived 
at Montreal, and is about to issue a book on the 
birds and quadrapeds of America, the plates 
being taken from his father’s great work. 

The Alta California estimates that more than 
fifteen millions of gold now lie buried in the 
ground in various parts of that State; secreted 
solely for safe keeping. The miners have no 
confidence in any other “banks” than these. 

The Litchfield (Conn.,) Enquirer says that an 
effort is, Leing made to revive the old copper 
mine on Mount Prospect. It is said the ore con- 
tains a large per centage of nickel, and will pay 
well for working. 

The Rey. Benjamin Hutchins, Episcopal min- 
ister at Albion, Illinois, recently lost by death 
seven children, two sons and five daughters, 
within ten days! The nature of the disease is 
not known. 

Between Zanesville and McConnelsville, Mor- 
gan county, there are twenty-five salt furnaces, 
which manufacture thirty thousand barrels an- 
nually. The quality is excellent. 

At the celebration June 17th, Miss Sarah A. 
a, a great-granddaughter of Gen. Joseph 

Yarren, wore a bracelet which was woven from 
the general’s hair by his wife. 

There is a movement in Philadelphia for the 
establishment of a retreat for superannuated 
printers, and the widows and orphans of deceas- 
ed printers. 

Indianapolis papers say that the canal and 
ponds in the vicinity of that city yield lots of 
frogs, which are sold in the market at twenty-five 
cents per dozen. 

Rev. John Finkler, has been convicted at 
Springtield, Illinois, of removing a rail from a 
railroad track, for the purpose of destroying a 
train of cars. It is a penitentiary offence. 

An industrial society of Swiss colonists adver- 
tise in the Missouri Democrat for 25,000 acres of 
land in that State, and they have on hand a cash 
capital of $100,000 to make the purchase with. 

The wages of the pilots on Missouri River are 
said to be $800 per trip, which consumes from 
14 to 20 days. This price, however, includes 
an assistant. 

The amount of eggs consumed in Boston is 
immense, enough to allow an average of half-a- 
dozen to each family, daily. 

The wheat crop of South Carolina, it is said, 
will be ite largest this season ever harvested in 
that State. 

The corner stone of the new Episcopal church 
in Taunton was laid recently with appropriate 
ceremonies. 

The alewive fishery is coming up again at 
Machias, where 100 ensele were cought a short 
time since. 

Mme. Pitron, a French lady, is performing 
“Camille” in the French language, in San 
Francisen. 

Governor Wright of Indiana has accepted the 
appointment of Minister to the Court of Berlin. 

e will reach his post by the 15th of August. 

The N. H. Statesman terms Teacher’s Insti- 
tutes “ courting schools.” 


atlarriages, 


In this city, by Rev. Mr. Miner, Mr. David B. Hastings 
to Miss Hannah R. Bicknell. 








By Rev. Mr. Miles. Mr. Henry T. Miles to Miss Ellen 

aria Koberts. 

By Key. Mr. Dexter, Mr. Joshua 8. Atwood to Miss 
Esther M. Hayward, of Fitchburg. 

By Kev. Mr. Eddy, Mr. George W. Gardner to Miss 
Sarah Ellen Dix, both of Salem. 

By Kev. Mr. Streeter, Mr. William A. Everett to Miss 
Ann J. Stevens. 

By Kev. Mr. Stockbridge, Mr. Alonzo T. Young to Miss 
Abby Richardson. 

By Kt. Kev Bishop Kastburn, Mr. Frederick R. Sears 
to Mise Albertioa Homer Shelton. 

At Cambriage, by Kev. Dr. Albro, Mr. William Evans 
to Miss Martha J. Cooper. 

At Cambridgeport, by Kev. Dr. Cushman, Mr. Charles 
8. Baldwin, of New York, to Miss Lizzie Hixon. 

At Watertown, by Rev. Mr. Bradford, Mr. William 
Hastings to Miss Jennie Joanna Wight. 

At Saugus, by Kev. Mr. Williams, Mr. Frederick Our- 
tis to Miss Ellen Maria Alden 

At South Danvers, by Rev. Mr. Murray, Mr. Jerry H. 
Webster to Miss Jane Kelley. 

At Lyon, by Rev. Mr. Newhall, Mr. William 0. Chad- 
well ee Ann E. Patten. 

At Newburyport, by Kev. Mr. Spalding, Mr. William 
W. Wilson to Miss Mazgaret Cook. ws 

At Loweii, Mr. James Spence to Miss Letetia Beott 

At Taunton, by Rev. Mr. Pollard, Mr. George C. French 
to Miss Sarah 8. Willis 








In this city, John Simpson, Keq., 64; Mrs. Tem 
Sleeper, 34; Mr ries C. Lander, 09; Mr. Semusl 
Watson, 61; Miss Anastasia Cummings, 2); Mrs Ls: 
Shaffer, 34; Mr. Charles Westwood, 68; Widow 
Mather, 71; Mrs. Abigail G. Stephenson, 61; Mrs. Sarah 
C. Hinedale, 48; Mr. Thomas D. Francis, 75; Mrs. Sarah 
Scott, 70; Mrs. Rachel Bates, 75 

At Roxbury, Mr. Charles F. Gore, 68; Mr. William ©. 
B. Parsons, 41. 

At East Cambridge, Mr. Levi Parker, 79 

At Brookline, Mrs. Sarah Bacon, 72 





At Dedham, Mr. John t. of Boston, 76 
At Taunton, Widow Elizabeth Crocker, 55; Mr. Charles 
wton, 57; George G. Hewins, Eaq., 46 
At Newburyport. Mr. Nancy Pearson, 66; Mr. Joseph 

Bushee, 78; Mr. William Henry Burbank, 36. 

At West Newbury. Mra. Betsey F. Bailey, 47 
At Haverhill, Miss Haonah George, 64; Des. David 


‘folsom, 74 
At Westboro’, Dr Bajpnin Pond, 68. 
At Worcester, Jesse W. Goodrich, 0); Mrs. Martka M 







































































































































































(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
THE DREAM OF FAME. 


eee 
BY W. LEIGHTON, JR. 


The charms of aoft slumber were over his soul, 

As the youth lay bound in the strong control 

Of dreams—while mingling in dim distinctness there 
Rose the forms and the scenes that are pictured in air. 


The goddess of Fortune smiled fair o'er his head, 
And scattered her garlands around his low bed ; 
With finger upraised now she beckoned him on, 
And numbered the prizes her favor had won. 


And Fame stood beside her, her brows bound with bay, 
Her hand held a banner—O bright was the ray 

Of the halo that circled her brow with its light— 

The youth dreamed entranced as these forms inet his sight. 


Anon came a change—a broad plain met his eye, 

And squad were ing—the battle was nigh— 
He saw in the van a bright form like his own— 

Then burst the loud trumpets their soul-thrilling tone. 





The youth waved his banner—they rushed on the foe, 
As the wild foaming floods of the cataract flow; 
In clouds are ingled the sq that close, 


One cloud spreads its mantle o'er friends and o'er foes. 





The smoke rolls away, like the mist o'er the main, 
The ranks of the battle are seen on the plain, 

The youth is a victor, while bursting the sky, 
The clash of the trumpets re-echoes on high. 


“O Fame!” cried the dreamer, “thy glory be mine; 
One moment like this, and e’en life I’d resign; 

Would clasp my torn banner with joy to my heart, 

And my name and my fame even death should not part.” 


Light bursts on his eyes, now he slumbers no more— 
The dream still remains though his slumbers are o'er; 
That dream is imprinted so deep in his heart, 

Though he lived through long ages ’twould never depart. 


He sought for the fame that in dreams he had known, 
He died on the field as his slumber had shown; 

He died, but beheld, as dim faded the world, 

On the storm-taken rainparts his banner unfurled. 





(Written for The Flag of our Union.} ° 
MARGARET, 
THE MISER’S WIDOW. 


BY MRS. CAROLINE A. SOULE. 

Ir was a long, low, rambling sort of a house, 
and looked as though it might have been, what 
indeed it was, the work of successive generations, 
who had added to the main structure as their 
wants suggested, with no regard to architectural 
beauty and embellishment. Still, until Martin 
Aubrey, the last male heir, succeeded to the place 
by the death of his grandsire, the mansion, rude 
as it was, wore even a cheery and, inviting look. 
It was pleasantly located on a rise of ground 
which sloped in natural terraces to a rippling 
stream, fringed with the most beautiful of droop- 
ing willows, and which space was ever blooming 
from the earliest days of spring time to the latest 
one of autumn with a wealth of fiowers, rang- 
ing in hue from the pure white of the snow drop 
and the sky-blue of the violet to the most gor- 
geous of golden lilies, and the richest of crimson 
dahlias. Tall, wide-spreading oaks with the 
years of a century and more ringed on their 
trunks, cast beautiful shadows over the lawn that 
stretched off to the north and south, while in the 
rear a multitude of thrifty fruit trees now show- 
ered their bloom of snow-white and pink-tipped 
buds, and again bent to the earth with their 
weight of rich, rare fruit. Fragrant and flowery 
vines trailed over the narrow windows and clung 
lovingly to the rude porches, birds sang in the 
tree-tops, and built their nests in the eaves, while 
the music of happy hearts stole out of the old 
house from sunrise to sunset, sweeping the air all 
round abcut it as with the soft, rich tones of an 
Z£olian lyre, whose strings were breathed upon 
by angel voices. And evenin the desolate days of 
the year, when the wind howled in tempest tones, 
and the snow lay piled all about it like giants’ 
graves, even then there was an inviting look to 
the quaint old place. The smoke curled cheerily 
from every chimney, the Yule log blazing not 
only on Christmas but every eve of the winter 
time ; the windows were bright with monthly 
roses and flowery geraniums, through which 
the sunshine of laughing eyes was peeping every 
hour; the pathway to the road was always kept 
open, and the gate swung, while the joyous faces 
of every inmate beamed a welcome to the weary 
traveller ere his feet had traversed half the dis- 
tance to the wide front-door. Aubrey Place was 
indeed one of those rare old houses whose sun 
is in itself—a little world so like to Eden as to 
make one fancy the mllennium had come. 

But when the old maa, who for fourscore 
years had dispensed its generous hospitalities lay 
cold in his coffin-bed, then the inner light went 
out of that ancient mansion, and when they car- 
ried him to his resting-place in the family vault, 
it seemed as though Satan, in his grandson’s 
shoes, stepped into the inheritance. Martin 
Aubrey became within a year as niggardly as his 
ancestors had been profuse ; rich friends ceased 
to visit him, while beggars turned despairingly 
from the locked gate. And as years rolled on, 
his heart grew stonier, and his fingers still more 
rigid. Everything, even the most sacred of the 
household gods, was desecrated to his love for 
gold. He cut down the noble trees, beneath 
which generations of happy children had been 
sheltered in their sports; he ploughed up the 
flower-garden, tarned the singing-brook into a 
mill-stream, made a cow-yard of one lawn and a 
sheep-pen of the other; tore down the vines 
which his mother’s hands had trained, and 
knocked the young birdlings from their mossy 
nests. The fruit trees survived his vandal 
hands, because they showered coins into his purse, 
but no longer did the village children gather in 
the old orchard in the autumn, there to pluck the 
bright cheeked apples, and woe to the unlucky 
ones who should climb the paling to taste of the 
forbidden fruit. The fences were kept up, be- 
cause of the greater loss which would accrue if 
down, but instead of being neatly mended as in 
the olden time, they were patched with the rnb- 
bish of falling sheds, while the house, stripped 
of all floral charms, and left to mourn itself 
away, lost all its picturesque look, and seemed 
soon what indeed it was fast becoming, a ruinous 
old shell, from which the soul had crept forever. 
Room after room went to decay, till three only 
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remained for human habitants, the long, low 
kitchen, the bed-room in which the miser slept, 
and the dark closet into which the old house- 
keeper crept, when the day’s slavish labor was 
all over. The servants had been dismissed, one 
after another, till she alone remained; and she 
too would have been discharged, but that from 
the memory of the kindness shown to her by his 
grandsire, when she tottered to his door, a beg- 
gar, vile with sin, she offered tostay for the poor 
pittance of her food and clothes. Tilling the 
land, gathering in his harvests and changing 
them into ringing gold, was the work of Martin 
Aubrey through seven months of the year; 
warming his shivering limbs over the few coals 
beside which old Norah knelt as she cooked their 
scanty meal, and counting over his heaped-up 
treasure, the portion of the remaining five. Ev- 
ery beautiful and holy aspiration was crushed 
by the all-absorbing love of gain, and indeed so 
miserly did he become in every way, that he only 
thought of the better land, of the heaven above 
him, as a place whose gateways were of gold, 
and whose streets were paved with precious 
stones. 

The simple villagers wondered how this all 
could be, for never in all the annals of the 
Aubrey family had there before been one of cov- 
etous heart. They did not know that away 
back in the line upon his mother’s side, had been 
an ancestor whose every thought was gain, and 
that his narrow heart and pinching fingers had 
come down to his great grandson, as sometimes 
into the child of the most vicious will lodge the 
pure and beautiful soul of distant kin. * * 

Years passed on, till one morning Martin 
awoke and found himself forty years of age, and 
what discomfited him much more, that old No- 
rah was cold in death. Like all misers, he dis- 
liked a change in his household, and so giving 
the dead body a pauper’s funeral, he returned to 
his desolate home, determined hereafter to live 
alone. His wants were few, he argued, and he 
could easily supply them, and thus save the 
pittance he had doled out to the aged woman. 
As it was winter time he managed pretty well, 
for to make his scanty fire, cook his mess of por- 
ridge or roast his potatoes in the ashes, and 
shake up his narrow bed, were all the domestic 
duties to which his hands were called. But 
when the spring opened, and there were young 
calves and shivering lambs to care for, when 
there were cows to milk and butter to make, 
puny chickens to look after, and feeble goslins 
and weak ducks to coddle; when he found him- 
self out of linen, and saw that his last summer’s 
clothes were too ragged to be patched by his 
awkward hands ; when he found that his broad 
fields would suffer unless he gave his whole time 
to their tillage, then he concluded to get him a 
wife—a wife rather than servant, because, and he 
clutched a gold coin as he said it, “she would 
want no wages !”” 

It might seem at first thought to be no easy 
matter for a man of such @ stamp as he to win a 
fair lady to his heart and home. But it was not 
so. Although his miserly character was as well 
known as his person, there were yet many things 
to counterbalance that defect. He had come of 
a gentle lineage, his family being the oldest and 
one of the most respectable and influential in the 
county ; he was the owner of broad fields and a 
tract of woodland that was itself a little fortune, 
and moreover he had untold quantities of gold 
and silver hidden somewhere in that old ruinous 
house, and was yearly adding to his wealth. And 
therefore many a wrinkled spinster, many a 
buxom widow, ay, and many a blooming maid- 
en stood ready to accept his offered hand, each 
one confident that as his wife, she would find 
some means to make his money minister to her 
wants. But the ready ones were all passed by 
when Martin Aubrey sought a mistress for the 
old place, and to the only gentle girl in the whole 
village who had never once given him a thought, 
the only one who would have shuddered at the 
prospect of such a husband, to her he offered 
himself, his olden home, his beautiful farm and 
his golden treasures. 

Pretty Margaret Ray, sweet, broken-hearted 
Maud—so the villagers called her, she was the 
lovely maiden whom he would feign take for a 
help-mate in his life’s crooked ways. Not for 
her beauty, once radiant as the half blown roses 
of June’s summer mornings, and even now be- 
witching as the pale petal of a valley lily, not for 
her pure, womanly heart, with its wealth of buried 
love; no, not for these, but because of her rare 
household virtues, because she was the fleetest 
spinner and weaver in the township, because of 
the high price herlamb’s wool socks, mittens and 
comforters ever commanded in the market, be- 
cause of her success in raising poultry, pigs and 
calves, because of the golden butter she ever so 
neatly stamped and the rich, mellow cheeses 
which lay like harvest moons on her pantry 
shelves, and mostly because she was no gad- 
about, home being ever the centre of her hopes 
and joys. Poor Margaret! after thy deep sor- 
row, it was enough to crush thee quite, that thy 
very virtues should prove thy curse, by giving 
thee to the arms of one whose nature was too 
base and earthly to command even the respect 
which a menial gives her master. God help 
thee, gentle one ! 

Margaret was a cotter’s child, but her mother 
had nursed the daughter of an earl, one of Eng- 
land’s proudest scions, and in their guileless in- 
fant days, a love had grown up between the two 
fair girls which not all the discrepancies of rank, 
even when manifest to both in after years, could 

light or cause to fade. Weeks at a time did the 
little Maud spend at the olden castle, studying 
the same books as the Lady Elinor, and imbibing 
from the companionship which there surrounded 
her, a passion for the beautiful in art, and that 
higher range of studies and subjects which her 
own lowly lot in life could never foster. To 
gratify the wishes of their only child, the earl and 
his countess gave every advantage to the little 
peasant girl. Her voice, naturally sweet as the 
lark’s which sang in her father’s field, was culti- 
vated with assiduous care ; her slight fingers were 
taught to sketch exquisitely and picture in tempt- 
ing colors the flowers of her own small garden, 
and the rich, rare buds which were the pride of 
the garden of the castle; her slender, graceful 








form was the ad 


threaded the mazy dance, or whirled so lightly in 
the exhilarating waltz; her mind was expanded 
by communion with the storied volumes and 
minstrel songs of the great, the good, and the 
pure of her own and other lands, while her soul, 
revelling in an atmosphere of love, became daily 
more beautiful and womanly. And thus, divid- 
ing her time between the turreted home of her 
foster-sister and the low white cottage of her 
gray-haired parents, for Margaret was the child 
of their old age, the little angel that came like a 
dove to their hearts, when the grass was rank 
over the babes that had blessed the summer of 
life, thus passed away like the bloom and the 
breath of a rose, eighteen sweet years. Then 
came her sorrow, her first great sorrow. Pale 
and passionless, with white hands folded over her 
still heart, lay the Lady Elinor one morning as 
the loving girl stole to the canopied bed to gently 
wake the sleeper. And even then the luxury of 
a wild abandonment to the grief which crushed 
her was not allowed the poor suffering one, for 
the mother of the sleeper, ere yet the pale 
daughter was lain in the household vault, became 
delirious with her sudden woe, and no hand could 
charm the demon from her brow but the soft 
pulse of Margaret, and no voice but hers still the 
frenzied cries. Fora year did she dwell at the 
castle as the nurse of the childless woman, and 
then sadly turned away, her labor of love closed 
by another hand, even that of the angel which 
parts us from earth to show us our heavenly 
home. The earl, broken-hearted, wandered away 
to sunnier climes, and the old castle, deserted 
and lonely, was left to the care of the owl and 
the bat. 

For a little while, Margaret abandoned herself 
to the grief which she had nursed so long in her 
heart and spent her days in wandering about the 
old churchyard, within the shadows of whose 
mossy towers lay the little graves of the babes 
whose hearts had been crimsoned from the same 
source as her own, and in sitting in statue-like 
repose on the sculptured marble which marked 
the last resting-place of her foster-sister, and her 
gentle mother-friend. But her nature was too 
true to indulge long in so sweet a selfishness. 
She saw her father and mother bending beneath 
their weight of years, and hastened to help them 
bear the burden of their lives. And two years 
thus passed away in a round of those duties 
which pertain to the peasant’s daughter. “Love, 
the little cherub which hath a smile alike for cot- 
tage or castle, he was the dear invader of her 
lowly home. 

A regiment of England’s finest soldiers was 
stationed on the coast which lay a few miles 
westward of Margaret’s home, and among the 
officers was one whom she had met at the earl’s 
castle in other days, and upon whose young, ro- 
mantic heart the beauty of the cotter’s daughter 
had made an impression which not even four 
years’ hard service in the New World could at 
all efface. Eagerly now did he seek to renew his 
friendship, and soon too did he cement it into 
warm and beauteous love. He was the younger 
son of a lord, it was true, but Margaret, in all 
things save rank, was equal to himself, and car- 
ing nothing for his proud friends’ scorn he 
sought only his own joy in gaining her betrothal 
v 





ows. 

Months of happiness succeeded—months in 
which the days were as sunny as though they had 
come fresh winged from Eden, months in which 
all was hope and ecstacy. But a soldier’s life 
has ever a shadow on its path, andon the morrow 
of the very eve in which the lovers had set the 
bridal hour, there came a summons to the brave 
troops. The white shores of Albion were to 
vanish from their sight and the hot sands of India 
td glare upon their visions. 

“In three years, my own, my beauteous Maud, 
I will return,” whispered the young soldier, as 
he strained the weeping girl to his bosom in a 
last embrace, ‘and then there will be laurels on 
my brow, and I shall clasp gems about your 
white neck and your slender fingers, and with 
the gold that shall then glitter in my purse, we 
will seek a home in that fair New World over the 
sea, where no haughty father or proud mother 
dare to stand between the love of two youthful 
hearts, where the pride of lineage shall be merged 
in the credit of noble deeds, and a pure, true 
life. Maud, dearest, most loved of all to whom 
I cling, you will be true to your Ralph and he to 
you—ay, God only shall part us,” and pressing 
an hundred kisses on her pale lips, he tore him- 
s@f away, warned by the martial strains which 
echoed over the quiet vale. 

There were two years of alternate hope and 
fear. Now the rose deepened on the maiden’s 
cheek, and her eyes wore the light of heaven, as 
the brimful lette: from the foreign strand assured 
her of her young soldier’s life, and told of the 
glory fastening to his name. Then the paleness 
of death spread over the fair face, and the frigid 
look ot hope deferred stole between her down- 
cast lids as vessel after vessel was announced, 
and yet no tidings came from the Eastern camp. 

“T shall hear by this last mail, I feel it in my 
heart,” exclaimed Margaret, one sunny morning 
in the third summer of her lover's absence, as at 
early dawn she wandered amid her roses, and 
abandoning herself to happy dreams, she wiled 
away many a blissful hour. The summons: 
“A soldier waits to see you,” roused her at 
length, and hurrying to the cottage, she recog- 
nized in the crippled form before her, one who 
had left the village when Ralph did—left it in 
the glory of young manhood, but returned a 
maimed and helpless creature, dependent no 
longer on the strength of limb, but the paltry 
pension of the disabled private. One glance as- 
sured the maiden that he bore sad news, tidings 
that would blast the hopes of her springtime, 
and ere he could tell them in words broken by 
his sorrow for her, one of his dearest child 
friends, she lay at his feet in a swoon which lasted 
for hours. 

Wearily did she again take up life’s duties and 
go about her daily tasks. Gladly would she 
have lain down in the old churchyard, with the 
gory lock which they had severed from her lov- 
er’s head after the fatal sword stroke, folded on 
her heart, that a portion of his precious dust 
might mingle with her own, while her spirit 
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joined his in the brighter land. But her aged 
father and her care-worn mother yet lived to 
claim her reverence and her love, and for them 
she bore quietly her sorrow; ay, with all her 
calmness, all her rigid adherence to her sense of 
duty, so deeply did the lines of grief mark them- 
selves on her brow and cheeks that even the little 
children would pity her, and say in low tones, 
* Sweet, broken hearted Maud!” * * * 

The time at which Martin Aubrey offered 
himself to the gentle girl was opportune in the 
extreme for him. Her father had been disabled 
from all labor for a twelvemonth by a partial 
paralysis ; her mother was bed-ridden ; a flood 
had swept off their autumnal harvest, and starva- 
tion had carried away the remnant of their stock. 
Back rents were due on their little farm and cot- 
tage, and not all the labor of the daughter could 
keep keen want from their threshold. Still, when 
first the thought of bettering herself and her in- 
firm beloved ones was urged upon her by a 
marriage with Squire Aubrey, she spurned it as 
a suggestion of the evil one. Was not her heart 
buried in that India grave? Yes; and she could 
bear hunger, cold, suffering of every kind, but 
she could not yield up the remnants of herself to 
such an unhallowed touch. And not until her 
father and mother had pleaded with her hour 
after hour, and day after day, to think of their 
wants ; not until the old pastor who had laid his 
hands in the christening rite upon her infant 
brow, and knew all her trials, had besought her 
to become a wife ; had told her it was sinful in 
the sight of Heaven for her to throw away such 
offered chances of ministering to the poor by the 
miser’s gold, that it was selfish to cherish so 
earnestly her human grief, that life was given us 
not to weep, but work in ; not until she was so be- 
set on all sides that she was half bereft of reason, 
did Margaret Ray consent to be wedded to 
Martin Aubrey. 

“I do not love you,” said she to him when 
she gave the promise. “I cannot if I would, but 
I will be to you all that you care to have a wife. 
I will be faithful io the letter, not the spirit ; but 
to the letter of the marriage covenant. I will 
take care of you in sickness and in health, I will 
be frugal and industrious out doors and in, and 
I will be a keeper at home” And then she 
named the terms on which he should comply 
with, for she had much prudence mingled with 
her spiritual nature, and having consented to 
sacrifice herself on the filial pyre, resolved that 
it should not be in vain. He should repair com- 
pletely and furnish neatly one of the pleasantest 
sitting-rooms in the old place, one that opened 
on to what was once the terraced garden, and 
this should be the home of her parents during 
their lives. A certain proportion of everything 
raised upon the land should be appropriated to 
their benefit, and a weekly stipend in money also 
allowed them, and when they died, they should 
be buried in a style worthy the dwellers of the 
Aubrey mansion. 

The miser winced at all these terms, but Mar- 
garet was inexorable, and he finatly complied, 
confident that Mr. and Mrs. Ray, from their in- 
firmities and age, could not be long a burden, 
while Margaret, with but twenty-seven years on 
her head, would last many a year, and save in a 
single one all he should spend on them! 

And so they were married, quietly and with- 
out parade, for the bride’s heart was too sad to 
care for flowers or bridal gems, and the groom 
only too glad to be free from the expense which 
had hitherto attended an Aubrey wedding. But 
the many that envied her would have pitied the 
new wife, could they have seen her in her own 
little chamber, the night before the marriage. 
From sunset till sunrise she did penance on her 
knees, crying in anguish to her heavenly Father. 

“Thank God, I give him only my hand—my 
heart he does not want—that is and ever shall be 
my own true lover’s, my buried Ralph’s.” 

Once installed mistress of Aubrey Place, 
Margaret, firm in her sense of right, devoted 
herself thoroughly to the performance of her 
duties, and though never a loving, was yet a 
faithfal wife. Her parents were ever her first 
care, and no remonstrance of her husband could 
persuade her to neglect them, though the old 
folks, grown childish with age and pain, would 
often harrow her feelings to their keenest nerves, 
by telling her how proud she should be, that she, 
a poor cotter’s daughter, was the Lady Aubrey, 
and then add, it was a blessed thing and the 
Lord knew so when he took him, that Ralph 
should die, else she would have been wandering 
the world over, and they starving in a hut, while 
now they lived like gentlefolks. Poor Margaret 
never answered them, though her heart was 
bursting. Only inthe solemn hour of midnight, 
and on Sabbath eves in the little churchyard, did 
she commune with her silent griefs. 


On week days, and far into the night, too, she 
was to all appearance a bustling, busy house 
wife, and under her management, stinted as she 
was by her miserly companion, the old place re- 
sumed somewhat the look of happier days. The 
dilapidated condition of that portion of the 
house known as the stone part was hidden by a 
luxuriant growth of ivy, while the little birds 
were wooed back to build new nests in the mossy 
eaves. The fluttering clapboards on the wings 
were nailed up by her own hands, and beautiful 
flowering vines taughi to trail over them. The 
garden was planted anew, and young saplings 
nurtured where once the trunks of the aged oaks 
had stood. The crumbling walls of the kitchen 
were plastered up by the same delicate hands, 
and whitened till they rivalled a snow-bank in 
hue. The dust of years was washed from the 
small casements, and they were draped with 
linen from her own loom and brightened by pots 
of blooming flowerets. The old oaken furniture 
was mended up and polished till she could see 
her own white face in it. Closets showed once 
more a goodly store of those webs which are 
ever the pride of a housekeeper. Bedrooms 
were opened to the sunlight, and the musty mat- 
tresses and pillows freshened anew, and then 
made fragrant with sweet-scented herbs. Pan- 
tries were bountiful again with rolls of new- 
made butter, hoops of rich cheeses, pans of 
amber-hued cream, boxes of freshdaid eggs, jars 
of delicious jellies, and jugs of exhilarating 
mead. And though the miser groaned inwardly 








and outwardly whenever Margaret went to these 
stores to lay their own table, and with whimper. 
ing voice said that a few potatoes and salt, or 
some coarse bread and skim-milk were good 
enough for such poor folks as they, she was 
undaunted. 

“Tam the lady of Aubrey Place,” she would 
say, with bitterness in her tone, “and it shall 
never be said that I was unequal to those that sat 
here before me. My table shall befit my rank.” 

Nor would she have the beggars, who trem- 
blingly now and then came to the door, turned 
off with empty hands. In vain did Martin rave 
and even curse. Calmly would she say : 

“Tam the lady of Aubrey Place, and it shall 
not be said that I am unequal to my rank, J 
want not your gold and silver, and care not 
where you put the profits of your toil in field and 
woodland, but the earnings of these hands shall 
be in part, at least, my own.” 

And then she would turn from him with such 
a queenly air, that he was cowed into submis- 
sion—for the time only, though, and he would 
retaliate by stealing her frugal savings ; little 
silver coins, which she had laid up to give the 
poor of the town, would be grasped by his itch- 
ing fingers and hidden where she could not find 
them. Often, often would she murmur, “I am 
weary, I am weary, I would that I were dead.” 

But it was not until her parents passed away, 
that she realized fully her martyrdom. True, 
she performed afterwards as faithfully as before 
all her duties, but the consciousness that now 
she had nothing to love, hung over her heart like 
a nightmare in one’s dreams, and she lived and 
moved like the ghost of her former self. 

There were two years of this automaton life, 
and then a sunbeam gladdened her way. A 
babe, a fair, beauteous babe, as the old nurse 
said, “not a bit like its father, but with the old 
Aubrey look in its eyes and the Aubrey smile on 
its lips, and a boy-baby, too,” gladdened her 
heart. 

“ God is very merciful !” breathed she to her- 
self, as she held its tiny hands and felt its soft 
breath on her bosom, “I will never murmur 
more. OQ, it is blissful, this having a little anged 
for my love !” 

Fora time it did seem as though the babe 
was in reality the pure spirit its mother called it, 
for Aubrey, proud of so noble a young heir, and 
with something akin to love budding in his 
heart, relaxed somewhat the severe discipline he 
had ever strove to maintain in his household, 
end fora few weeks allowed the old place to 
maintain its hospitable profusion. But it was 
not long. The sin of avarice is not easily 
repented of, and when, one day, after witnessing 
the death struggles of a valuable horse, he came 
in fretful and wayward and feeling so very poor, 
and fell to counting up the costs of the last two 
months, his miserly nature was so scared that he 
dismissed at once nurse and maid and visitors, 
and left his gentle wife to care for the babe and 
everything else beside. But happy in her new- 
born treasure, her womanly nature fully devel- 
oped, nothing came hard to Margaret now. She 
washed and ironed, spun and wove, churned and 
baked, cleaned and rubbed, and never thought of 
the fatigue. A little voice was ever cooing in 
her ears, little hands pressing her cheeks, little 
lips suckling her breasts, little eyes laughing 
back to her smiles, and a little heart brimful of 
love beating for her alone. 

But as years passed on, and the little son 
proved weakly and delicate, preferring rather to 
sit beside her and listen to her songs and stories, 
than to go out and assist his father in his toils, 
then the bitterness came back to Margaret’s cup. 
Her husband, grown more miserly with years, 
taunted her with coddling the boy, and declared 
he would no longer have the “ brat” about, un- 
less he fell to and earned his bread; and he 
would rouse him up long ere the sunrise and set 
him a task which only a strong man could do, 
and when at night it was unfinished, as it had to 
be, he would send him supperless to bed ina 
cold, dilapidated attic-room, and locking the 
door, hide the key, that the mother might not re- 
fresh her darling with some food, and what was 
sweeter far, some dear caresses. 

The effect of this brutal treatment was soon 
visible. The child lost his fair, bright face, and 
becoming prematurely aged, wore a haggard and 
gaunt look that was fearful to behold, and finally 
sunk down fairly exhausted and sick, too. Mar- 
garet had restrained herself till now from any 
open expression of her feelings. She had shud- 
dered at the idea of teaching her child to hate its 
father, as she felt she should, if she took his part 
in all the ways her heart suggested, and she had 
striven to satisfy conscience and maternal in- 
stinet by silently and quietly ministering to the 
poor boy as often as occasion presented. But 
when she saw the little Ralph, then only six 
years old, stagger under the load his father had 
swung upon his shoulders, and fall on the snow, 
faint and almost breathless, she was roused and 
fought for him as a lioness for her young. 

“ He is all I have to love, and you shall not’ 
kill him!” screamed she, as Aubrey, seeing him 
lie there, hurried “to cane him up,” as he 
reughly said. ‘Go to, sir; work yourself and 
me, too, to death, if it please you, but this boy 
you shall not.” And she bore him to the house 
as though he had been a babe. 

‘earful sickness followed, and in vain did 
the mother plead for a physician. She dared 
not leave him to seek one berself, lest her hus- 
band’s ire should vent itself on the poor child; 
and there remained nothing for her to do buat 
to nurse him as tenderly as her heart sugested. 

There came one wild and terrific night, that 
winter, and with the fury of the storm, the death- 
ly symptoms of the little Ralph seemed to in- 
crease in number and ghastliness, till convul 
sions of the wildest kind racked every muscle in 
his slender form. Then the mother humbled 
herself to her husband, and on her knees begged 
of him to run for help 

“It wiil cost gold to get a doctor out to 
night,” said he, fiendishly clatching the gains 
paid to him that very day; “and when he 
comes, he'll only put the etrild in warm water and 
wrap him in bot blankets, and you can do it a 
well as he.” 

“God pardon you, Martin Aubrey, if your 
boy passes away to-night. A fearful retribution 
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awaits you, You shall ory for help, and 
shall bear; you shall plead for mercy, and re- 

ceiveonly vengeance, Your gold shall be your 
“There was a fearful prophecy in these words, 
wrung from her heart by its maternal agony, 
and she would have shuddered had she known 
how near its falflment was at hand. Busying 
herself with renewed activity about the child, 
he had the joy of secing bim, after an hoar of 
terrible suspense, sink into a calm, sweet sloop. 

“ There,” said her hasband, “did T not tell 
you, you could do as well as any doctor? The 
child is saved, and the money too.” 

And taking up a lantern, he went out into one 
of the long, dark corridors. 

Fairly exhausted by her nights of watching 
and her days of toil, Margacet throw horself on 
the cot beside little Ralph, and with ene arm 
thrown over him, that his slightest motion could 
be felt, allowed herself to doxe and finally fell 
into a sound sleep. A wierd dream, in’ which 
nothing was distinct, where everything was hor- 
rible, awoke her, and just then the clock struck 
twelve. She rose quickly, and lighting a new 
candle, for the other was dying in the socket, she 
looked eagerly at the child, but his breath came 
yet in sweet and measured tones. Then she 
rekindled the fading fire, and haunted by her 
vision, ran to the bed-room. But the bed was 
yet uncovered, and there was no trace of her 
hasband there or in the keeping-room. 

“Can he have been all this time counting his 
gold?” whispered she to herself. “He is not 
wont to be so long.” 

And with a presentiment of evil in her heart, 
ehe hastened to search for him in the old dilup- 
idated rooms of the place. Bat he was no 
where to be found, aud with a shudder, she 
turned to descend into the damp, vault-like cel 
lar. It was a spot to which sho did not often 
venture, for although lly very courag 
there were such troops of hideous rats, and such 
an army of creeping vermin, enclosed in ite 
crumbling walls, that she ever shrank from dis- 
tarbing them. 

Accordingly she crept down the rickety stairs, 
and screaming wildly to him at every step, hns- 
tened to search for him in some of its dark cor- 
ners. Hurrying back from what seemed a fruit- 
less look, she stumbled over a block of stone, 
and on rising and wiping the blood from her 
knee, for she had gashed it severely, she noticed 
an iron ring in the granite. 

“ This then, is his secret,” said she. ‘ Curses 
or no curses, but I will know now, after all these 
perils.” And with a strength born of the mo- 
ment, she drew it aside. 

A deep, well-like hole was visible. “ Martin il 
There was no reply, Putting her candle down, 
she descended a ladder of ropes, and hardly 
conscious of the feat she was performing, de- 
scended into the abyss-like place. 

There was the gold, in kegs and bags and 
piles, and there, too, was her husband—a glit- 
tering coin clutched in his fingers, and his keen 
gray eyes bent eagerly upon it, “ Martin!” 
She shook his shoulders. He did not stir. She 
lifted the gray hair from his forehead ; it was 
cold, and had a clammy touch that thrilled her 
nerves. She felt his pulse; there was no flutter 
there. She put her hand upon his heart ; it was 
at rest. Martin Aubrey, the miser, was dead— 
buried in a golden grave. 

As the truth foreed itself on her mind, Mar- 
geret was conscious of a singular faintness steal- 
ing over hersclf, while her light began to flicker 
and wane. She had barely strength to return to 
the room where slept her child, ere she fell pros- 
trate on the floor, half-poisoned with the malaria 
of the well. It was long ere she could recover 
sufficiently to stagger into the open air, and even 

then and after swallowing reviving cordials, she 
felt weary and sick 

But the night's trials were not over, 

“ Mother—mother dear,” whispered a faint 
low voice from the cot. 

She hastened thither. The little slender arms 

of the sufferer were folded about her neck, in a 

passionate embrace. 

“Mother, I am going—going to that sweet 
place you've told me of, where the children are 
all angels. Don’t cry for me, mother—it is 
best, you know, for I was getting so tired down 
here. Kiss me, and come to me by-and-by.” 

Whiter and colder grew the little hands and 
the baby lips—then the pulse was still, and the 
breathing hushed. Margaret was a widow and 

childless. * * + * . 

“ And now I hope she will take the good of all 
that gold,” said one and another of the villagers ; 
and they looked for new things at Aubrey Place. 

But matters for a year went on about as asual, 
save that the falling fences and leading gate- 
posts were all replaced by substantial stone and 
fron structures, and the farm work done more 
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and outwardly whenever Margaret went to these 
stores to lay their own table, and with whimper- 
ing voice said that a few potatoes and salt, or 
some coarse bread and skim-milk were good 
enough for such poor folks as they, she was 
undaunted. 

“Tam the lady of Aubrey Place,” she would 
say, with bitterness in her tone, “and it shall 
never be said that I was unequal to those that sat 
here before me. My table shall befit my rank.” 

Nor would she have the beggars, who trem- 
blingly now and then came to the door, turned 
off with empty hands. In vain did Martin rave 
and even curse. Calmly would she say : 

“Tam the lady of Aubrey Place, and it shall 
not be said that I am unequal to my rank. I 
want not your gold and silver, and care not 
where you put the profits of your toil in field and 
woodland, but the earnings of these hands shall 
be in part, at least, my own.” 

And then she would turn from him with such 
a queenly air, that he was cowed into submis- 
sion—for the time only, though, and he would 
retaliate by stealing her frugal savings ; little 
silver coins, which she had laid up to give the 
poor of the town, would be grasped by his itch- 
ing fingers and hidden where she could not find 
them. Often, often would she murmur, “I am 
weary, I am weary, I would that I were dead.” 

But it was not until her parents passed away, 
that she realized fully her martyrdom. True, 
she performed afterwards as faithfully as before 
all her duties, but the consciousness that now 
she had nothing to love, hung over her heart like 
a nightmare in one’s dreams, and she lived and 
moved like the ghost of her former self. 

There were two years of this automaton life, 
and then a sunbeam gladdened her way. A 
babe, a fair, beauteous babe, as the old nurse 
said, “not a bit like its father, but with the old 
Aubrey look in its eyes and the Aubrey smile on 
its lips, and a boy-baby, too,” gladdened her 
heart. 

“ God is very merciful !’ breathed she to her- 
self, as she held its tiny hands and felt its soft 
breath on her bosom, ‘I will never murmur 
more. O, it is blissful, this having a little angel 
for my love !” 

Fora time it did seem as though the babe 

was in reality the pure spirit its mother called it, 
for Aubrey, proud of so noble a young heir, and 
with something akin to love budding in his 
heart, relaxed somewhat the severe discipline he 
had ever strove to in his h 
and for a few weeks allowed the old place to 
maintain its hospitable profusion. But it was 
not long. The sin of avarice is not easily 
repented of, and when,,one day, after witnessing 
the death struggles of a valuable horse, he eame 
in fretful and wayward and feeling so very poor, 
and fell to counting up the costs of the last two 
months, his miserly nature was so scared that he 
dismissed at once nurse and maid and visitors, 
and left his gentle wife to care for the babe and 
everything else beside. But happy in her new- 
born treasure, her womanly nature fally devel- 
oped, nothing came hard to Margaret now. She 
washed and ironed, spun and wove, churned and 
baked, cleaned and rubbed, and never thought of 
the fatigue. A little voice was ever cooing in 
her ears, little hands pressing her cheeks, little 
lips suckling her breasts, little eyes laughing 
back to her smiles, and a little heart brimful of 
love beating for her alone. 
But as years passed on, and the little son 
proved weakly and delicate, preferring rather to 
sit beside her and listen to her songs and stories, 
than to go out and assist his father in his toils, 
then the bitterness came back to Margaret’s cup. 
Her husband, grown more miserly with years, 
taunted her with coddling the boy, and declared 
he would no longer have the “brat” about, un- 
less he fell to and earned his bread; and he 
would rouse him up long ere the sunrise and set 
him a task which only a strong man could do, 
and when at night it was unfinished, as it had to 
be, he would send him supperless to bed ina 
cold, dilapidated attic-room, and locking the 
door, hide the key, that the mother might not re- 
fresh her darling with some food, and what was 
sweeter far, some dear caresses. 
The effect of this brutal treatment was soon 
visible. The child lost his fair, bright face, and 
becoming prematurely aged, wore a haggard and 
gaunt look that was fearful to behold, and finally 
sunk down fairly exhausted and sick, too. Mar- 
garet had restrained herself till now from any 
open expression of her feelings. She had shud- 
dered at the idea of teaching her child to hate its 
father, as she felt she should, if she took his part 
in all the ways her heart suggested, and she had 
striven to satisfy conscience and maternal in- 
stinet by silently and quietly ministering to the 
poor boy as often as occasion presented. But 
when she saw the little Ralph, then only six 
years old, stagger under the load his father had 
swung upon his shoulders, and fall on the snow, 
faint and almost breathless, she was roused and 
fought for him.as a lioness for her young. 
“He is all I have to love, and you shall not’ 
kill him !” screamed she, as Aubrey, seeing him 
lie there, hurried “to cane him up,” as he 
roughly said. “Go to, sir; work yourself and 
me, too, to death, if it please you, but this boy 
you shall not.” And she bore him to the house 
as though he had been a babe. 
A fearful sickness followed, and in vain did 
the mother plead for a physician. She dared 
notleave him to seek one herself, lest her hus- 
band’s ire should vent itself on the poor child ; 
and there remained nothing for her to do but 
to nurse him as tenderly as her heart suggested. 
There came one wild and terrific night, that 
winter, and with the fury of the storm, the death- 
ly symptoms of the little Ralph seemed to in- 
crease in number and ghastliness, till conval- 
sions of the wildest kind racked every muscle in 
his slender form. Then the mother humbled 
herself to her husband, and on her knees begged 
of him to run for help. 
“Tt will cost gold to get a doctor out to 
night,” said he, fiendishly clutching the gains 
paid to him that very day; “and when he 
comes, he’ll only put the child in warm water and 
wrap him in hot blankets, and you can do it as 
well as he.” 

“God pardon you, Martin Aubrey, if your 
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awaits you. Youshall cry for help, and none 
shall hear; you shall plead for mercy, and re- 
ceiveonly vengeance. Your gold shall be your 
curse !” 

There was a fearful prophecy in these words, 

wrang from her heart by its maternal agony, 

and she would have shuddered had she known 
hew near its fulfilment was at hand. Busying 
herself with renewed activity about the child, 
she had the joy of seeing him, after an hour of 
terrible suspense, sink into a calm, sweet sleep. 

“There,” said her hasband, “did I not tell 
you, you could do as well as any gene The 
child is saved, and the money too.’ 

And taking ap a lantern, he went out into one 
of the long, dark corridors. 

Fairly exhausted by her nights of watching 
and her days of toil, Margaret threw herself on 
the cot beside little Ralph, and with one arm 
thrown over him, that his slightest motion could 
be felt, allowed herself to doze and finally fell 
into a sound sleep. A wierd dream, in which 
nothing was distinct, where everything was hor- 
rible, awoke her, and just then the clock strack 
twelve. She rose quickly, and lighting a new 
candle, for the other was dying in the socket, she 
looked eagerly at the child, but his breath came 
yet in sweet and measured tones. Then she 
re-kindled the fading fire, and haunted by her 
vision, ran to the bed-room. But the bed was 
yet uncovered, and there was no trace of her 
hasband there or in the keeping-room. 

“Can he have been all this time counting his 
gold?” whispered she to herself. “He is not 
wont to be so long.” 

And with a presentiment of evil in her heart, 
she hastened to search for him in the old dilap- 
idated rooms of the place. But he was no 
where to be found, and with a shudder, she 
turned to descend into the damp, vault-like cel- 
lar. It was a spot to which she did not often 
venture, for although naturally very courageous, 
there were such troops of hideous rats, and such 
an army of creeping vermin, enclosed in its 
crumbling walls, that she ever shrunk from dis- 
tarbing them. 

Accordingly she crept down the rickety stairs, 
and screaming wildly to him at every step, has- 
tened to search for him in some of its dark cor- 
ners. Hurrying back from what seemed a fruit- 
less look, she stumbled over a block of stone, 
and on rising and wiping the blood from her 
knee, for she had gashed it severely, she noticed 
an iron ring in the granite. 

“This then, is his secret,” said she. ‘ Curses 
or no curses, but I will know now, after all these 
perils.” And with a strength born of the mo- 
ment, she drew it aside. 

A deep, well-like hole was visible. “ Martin !”” 
There was no reply. Putting her candle down, 
she descended a ladder of ropes, and hardly 
conscious of the feat she was performing, de- 
scended into the abyss-like place. 

There was the gold, in kegs and bags and 
piles, and there, too, was her husband—a glit- 
tering coin clutched in his fingers, and his keen 
gray eyes bent eagerly upon it. “Martin!” 
She shook his shoulders. He did not stir. She 
lifted the gray hair from his forehead; it was 
cold, and had a clammy touch that thrilled her 
nerves. She felt his pulse; there was no flutter 
there. She put her hand upon his heart; it was 
at rest. Martin Aubrey, the miser, was dead— 
buried in a golden grave. 

As the truth forced itself on her mind, Mar- 
garet was conscious of a singular faintness steal- 
ing over herself, while her light began to flicker 
and wane. She had barely strength to return to 
the room where slept her child, ere she fell pros- 
trate on the floor, half-poisoned with the malaria 
of the well. It was long ere she could recover 
sufficiently to stagger into the open air, and even 
then and after swallowing reviving cordials, she 
felt weary and sick 

But the night’s trials were not over. 

“ Mother—mother dear,” whispered a faint 
low voice from the cot. 

She hastened thither. The little slender arms 
of the sufferer were folded about her neck, in a 
passionate embrace. 

“Mother, I am going—going to that sweet 
place you’ve told me of, where the children are 
all angels. Don’t cry for me, mother—it is 
best, you know, for I was getting so tired down 
here. Kiss me, and come to me by-and-by.” 

Whiter and colder grew the little hands and 
the baby lips—then the pulse was still, and the 
breathing hushed. Margaret was a widow and 
childless. * * * * * 

“ And now I hope she will take the good of all 
that gold,” said one and another of the villagers ; 
and they looked for new things at Aubrey Place. 

But matters for a year went on about as usual, 
saye that the falling fences and leading gate- 
posts were all replaced by substantial stone and 
iron structures, and the farm work done more 
thoroughly, under the superintendence of the 
lady’s eye, by the two efficient laborers which 
she hired. Old friends found a cordial welcome 
when they came, while the poor wayfarer was 
fairly loaded with benefactions. A haggard, 
motherless boy, whose father terribly abused 
him, and a little orphan girl, whose only relative 
half-starved her, were taken for companions. 

In the spring-time of the second year, how- 
ever, there was a great change at the old place. 
From attic to cellar, all was thoroughly and 
tastefully repaired. 

“Now she is going to take her comfort,” said 
her friends ; and they looked for the revels of 
the olden time. 

But Margaret still worked on in the same 
busy way, sitting ever in the old kitchen, save 
when company summoned her to the other lux- 

urions rooms. People began to call her a strange, 
queer woman, and to fear that her trials had 
wrecked the better portion of her nature, and 
some even said, “she was broken-hearted Maud 
as a girl—God grant she be not crazy Maud in 
her old days.” 

The trouble was, none understood her fairly. 
They did not know that she shrunk from touch- 
ing the miser’s gold, as though Heaven’s ban 
were on the coin—for had she not pleaded for 
one only to save her dying boy, and it was re- 
fused her? They did not know that she had 


holy purpose, and was only striving by her own 
labors to accumulate enough to carry her gently 
down life’s decline. 

* * * . * ° 
She was sitting one evening, in the second win- 
ter of her loneliness, beside the kitchen fire, deep 
in a reverie—not with folded hands, however, 
for she was never idle, even in her saddest hours. 
There was always some poor one in the village 
who needed a pair of her warm stockings or 
mittens, or one of her soft hoods or comforts, 
and ever as she thought, her fingers plied the 
shining needles. A low, tremulous rap at the 
poreh door roused her. Opening it, she saw 
crouching in the snow, which had drifted on the 
threshold, the figure of what seemed an aged 
man, for his white locks and long gray beard 
were streaming in the wind. The remnants of a 
martial cloak were muflled about him, and as 
Margaret aided mn to rise, she saw that he 
seemed crippled in an arm and leg. As duti- 
fully and gently as though he had been her own 
dear grandsire, she led him to a comfortable seat 
beside the blazing fire, and hastened to fill a tray | 
with the daintiest of food and make him a cup 
of her best tea. | 
“ You are kind, lady,” said the wayfarer, when 
he had ate and drank sufficiently; “ very kind. | 
Take an old man’s blessing.” And he pro- | 
nounced a fervent benediction, and then gathered 
up his cloak to leave. 

But Margaret’s hands were laid upon his own. 
“You are aged and feeble, father, and for 
such, especially, is Aubrey Place arefuge. There 
is ever a bed ready for such as you, the worn 
and weary. Stay, then, and rest.” 

“Thanks, lady, thanks! I am old, indeed, 
and to the aged rest is precious. I will abide 
till morning.” And then he drew his chair close 
to the fire and commenced talking in the gar- 
rulous way of an old man. ‘I have seen many 
a pleasant clime, but none so lovely as old Eng- 
land, and I have come to lay my bones under my 
native soil.” ° 

“ You have travelled, then?” said Margaret, 
out of courtesy. 

“ Ay, many an hundred mile. I was a sol- 
dier, lady, and fought for my king in the new 
colonies ; fought against right that time, but I 
did not feel itthen. Afterwards I came back to 
my old home and wooed me a gentle girl, and 
we had set our bridal morn, when I was hurried 
off to another land. Ah, lady! if you have 
never parted from your lover, if th ds of 


(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
AN HOUR OF PERIL. 


BY JAMES FRANKLIN FITTS. 


TRAVELLING some time since in the west 
of Europe, I encountered and accidentally made 
the acquaintance of Carl Anspach, the distin- 
guished German savant. He was then dwelling 
in Paris, enjoying in his maturer years the honor 
and profit accruing to him after a lifetime de- 
voted to science. His age was in the neighbor- 
hood of fifty years; his countenance wore an 
expression of mingled good-nature and thought- 
fulness, which invited contidence and familiarity. 
The study of geology had been his passion, and 
constant labor in the open air had given him a 
robust frame rarely seen among scientific men. 

There was something in his conversation which 
attracted me to him, and I often sought his com- 
pany, always sure of a welcome. Being so much 
in his society, and listening so frequently to his 
glowing descriptions of different parts of the 
world, I connected him in my mind with startling 
adventures, and pictured him as the hero of many 
notable exploits. In the course of one of our 
conversations, I mentioned to him my impression. 

“You are right, my friend,” he replied ; “ con- 
trary to the experience of most men of science, 
mine has been strangely diversified, and em- 
braces much of thrilling adventure. Indeed, I 
may safely assert that there are but few professed 
wanderers in search of novelty and danger who 
can relate stranger occurrences than I—actual 
and real, I mean—in their own experience.” 

I suggested that he must have many narratives 
of interest to a listener treasured in bis memory, 
through all the years of his active labors. 

“Right again, my young friend,” he said ; 
“and if you have an inclination to be interegted, 
and perhaps horrified a little, I will relate to you 
what I consider to be the most thrilling passage 
in my life.” 

Ieagerly expressed my desire to hear it, and 
he therefore narrated the following occurrence : 

“Tt is somewhat strange,” he commenced, 
“that the fearful peril of which I am about to 
tell you, happened in a large and busy city. 
Never in all my wide journeyings have I passed 
an hour of greater mental agony than the one of 
which Ispeak. It happened in this way : Twenty 
years ago—I was young then, only thirty years of 
age—it was felt throughout all Germany that the 





miles have not lain between you and him, you 
can never dream of what I suffered. O, I could 
tell a tale that would make your gentle heart pity 
the poor stranger. I could tell you of a fearful 
battle, in which hosts of my brave men were 
slain; of a sword-stroke that so nearly dashed 
out my own life, that they left me with the 
dead ; of a captivity of years among wild men ; 
of a rescue to freedom, when hope was nearly 
dead ; of a return to my native land, only to 
find that my heart’s fondest wish was blighted— 
that the maiden whom years before I had won’ 
was a wife and mother. It is a long, sad story 
—Maud, will you hear it ?” 

As in a trance, had Margaret sat for the last 
few minutes—riveted by something, she knew 
not what, in the old man’s eye and quivering 
tone; but with that pet name, a wild, strange 
thought came to her, and as he repeated— 
“ Maud, will you hear it?” she fell at his knees. 

“ Tell me—tell me, if I dream alone by the 
fireside, or whether the dead, the buried, my own 
lost love comes back ?” she cried : 

“Maud !” the tone was no longer that of an 
old man, but it was rich and mellow as a strain 
of music. “Maud, look at me!” There was a 
fluttering of the martial cloak, and of the long 
white hair, and then an officer in splendid uni- 
form, a man in the prime of life and glory, stood 
before the amazed and trembling woman. 

“Do the dead look at thee with eyes so elo- 
quent of love?’ whispered the stranger, as he 
bent his glance upon her; “do the dead fold 
thee in an embrace like this?” and he clasped 
her to his heart; ‘do the dead give thee kisses 
so full of love as these?” and he pressed a hun- 
dred soft, sweet touches on her lips and cheeks. 

“Ralph! Ralph!” The words were breathed 
only, and then she lay lifeless on his bosom. 

But a great joy seldom kills, and when, the 
long swoon over, she sat beside him all through 
the dim night, and heard in full the story he had 
hinted, she felt that she could again take up her 
life, not as the weary load it had been so many 
years, but a bright, God-given blessing. 

“T promised thee a name of honor, gems for 
thy brow, thy neck, thy fingers, and a purse of 
gold,” said the lover, when the winter sunlight 
streamed again into the old house. “ And I 
have brought them all. Old England has no 
prouder-name than that of the Earl de Lisle; and 
for jewels, here are they.” 

And he clasped a coronet of diamonds amid 
her yet glossy hair, fastened a chain of brilliants 
over her widow’s kerchief, and on the wedding 
finger, slipped a golden ring. 

“And as for wealth,” he continued, “ my 
castle, with all its treasures, awaits the coming 
of my bride. One month I give thee, Margaret, 
to scatter the gold of Aubrey and donate his 
lands. Then thou art wholly mine.” 

And when the four weeks were up, the plans 
of the Lady Aubrey were complete. 
wayside, 


From the 
the poor-house and the hovel, were 
gathered English peasants, old men and women, 
and little tottering children; and Aubrey Place, 
henceforth their home, the miser’s gold which 
the widow would not touch had the curse re- 
moved from it by the prayers of those it blessed 


of science demanded a convention of 
savans from all parts of the country, to be held 
at Berlin, where the representatives of science 
might commune together and evolve much that 
was new and valuable relating to scientific mat- 
ters, as well as to discard what should be deemed 
false and prejudicial to their best interests. Each 
kingdom, duchy and electorate was entitled to 
send one representative, and, notwithstanding my 
youth and alleged disquatifications, I was ap- 
pointed delegate from Hesse-Cassel, where I then 
resided. I immediately went to Berlin, and hav- 
ing presented my credentials to the assembly, I 
was admitted to share in its deliberations. 

“ Much interest was occasioned by the gather- 
ing of aged and talented professors from all por- 
tions of Germany, and everything promised the 
realization of all the good which had been ex- 
pected. Some discussion arose in the case of a 
person present who claimed a seat and a voice in 
the council, professing to have come from the 
French court. He presented no written authority, 
but pressed his claim with great indignation that 
his word should be for a moment doubted. He 
was finally admitted, although much difference 
of opinion was expressed, and some even ques- 
tioned the power of the assembly to admit foreign- 
ers to the deliberations of what was intended to 
be a German convention. However, he took his 
seat, and the regular business was resumed. 

“The stranger, who called himself Sir Francis 
Grellet, was an object of curiosity. He was, per- 
haps, forty years of age, thin in face and body, 
but very muscular, with a sharp, searching eye, a 
hooked nose, and thin lips. He appeared restless 
and ill at ease. When he arose to deliver his 
opinion upon any subject, he would give a sudden 
backward motion and send chair and table over 
together, often disordering the whole house by his 
clatter. And such opinions! It was hard to re- 
frain from laughing at some of the absurdities 
which he uttered. Very rarely it was that he 
said anything which bore any possible relation to 
the matter under consideration. 

“The consultation of the second evening was 
prolonged through the night, and when the great 
clock of the cathedral struck four, the members 
were still engaged with their duties. Although 
much interested with the debate, I felt that after 
so long a session, I must recruit my exhausted 
energies, and I left the hall, much wearied with 
the labors of the night. I ascended to the roof 
ofthe cathedral, where the morning breeze played 
freely through openings in the steeple. I could 
overlook the nearest streets, and this naturally 
led me to desire a better prospect of the city. So 
I continued my ascent, passing slowly up the 
spiral stairway, pausing occasionally to rest. The 
way seemed very long, as indeed it was, but bent 
on overlooking the whole city, I kept on until I 
reached a door at the summit of the stairs. I 
turned the key and opened it. A ponderous gild- 
ed beam stretched horizontally before me, with- 
out railing of any description. Surprised at this, 
I examined it, until I became assured that I 


you, sir, in strict confidence, there, is, undoubt- 
edly, more wisdom assembled upon this spot 
than in the whole city of Berlin !’ 

“I did not exactly assent to the truth of this 
proposition, but turning his attention to the 
scene below, Iinquired how he was pleased by 
the architecture of the city. 

“*Not at all. There is no sense, no wisdom, 
in this infatuated city! Look down there, sir ! 
See! each house is built hollow, actually hollow, 
sir, without the least regard for elegance |’ 

“T ventured to inquire in what manner they 
should be constructed. 

“ «Solid, sir, perfectly solid, with brick all the 
way through. Then every family would sit on 
the roof, and then, sir, the census might be taken 
with comparative ease !’ 

“ Believing the man to be intoxicated, I was 
much inclined to laugh ; bats a new movement 
excited my h x the door, 
he locked it with a jerk, and er i the key 
from the lock, hurled it into the air with all the 
power of his arm! Consternation took posses- 
sion of me: what could the man mean? Hor- 
rible thoughts of evil intentions on his part took 
possession of my mind, and I ventured to cast a 
look at him. Heavens! the mystery was ex- 
plained! His hands were working nervously 
together, his muscles twitched with excitement 
as he walked back and forth, his deep-set eyes 
burned and glared—in short, the conviction fell 
upon me like a thunderbolt, congealing the very 
blood in my veins, that the man before me was a 
raving maniac! 

“ Think for a moment, my friend, of my posi- 
tion. There I was, suspended two hundred feet 
from the earth, upon a narrow beam barely ca- 
pable of holding six persons, the only means of 
egress removed, no hope of timely assistance 
from below, and a man insane, crazed, before 
me! Although Iam unusually stout in nerve, 
I have often wondered that the fright alone had 
not stricken me dead. But this was not all: the 
maniac held that part of the platform nearest the 
door, while I stood at the very outer edge! I 
was strong, to be sure: strong above most men 
of my age, but what could that avail against the 
deep cunning and monstrous muscle of a crazy 
person? And if he should make a sudden 
rush ?—Ah, my friend, life is doubly sweet to me 
after long years of toil and anxiety, but I tell 
you now, that rather than be placed in exactly 
the same situation again, with all the agony of 
soul and body which I there endured, I would 
lay me down gladly and die. 

“The maniac paced backward and forward for 
perhaps ten minutes—as many hours they seem- 
ed to me—when he turned abruptly to me as I 
stood, tottering and trembling with fear, and said 
in a sharp and cracked voice : 

“* Great place, sir; excellent place to live, up 
here! Behold how far beneath us lies the city 
of fools !’ 

“ He took his cap from his head and tossed it 
deliberately into the air. It fell slowly, and he 
followed it with his eyes until it was out of sight. 

“*Beautiful place, but rather small, rather 
contracted, sir! Don’t you think so? Now let 
me ask a little favor of you, Mr. Hole-in-the- 
bottle: a small thing for you, but of infinite 
amount to me. Wont you please to step otf 
from this? Rather small, you know; besides, 
sir, the census will be taken with less trouble 
next year !’ 

“ Despair had made me reckless. I said noth- 
ing, but braced myself for a contest, keeping my 
eye fixed steadily upon the maniac. 

“«Don’t you intend to go? he howled out in 
a tone which made me tremble; ‘then I'll help 
you! Come!’ 

“He leaped upon me and bore me down. 
Gathering all my energies, I essayed to raise 
him above my head. Vain attempt! In his 
hands I was weak as an infant. He placed one 
of his long hands upon the collar of my coat, 
while with the other he seized my opposite shoul- 
der, clutching his fingers till they seemed to meet 
in my flesh, and thus dragged me to the edge. I 
had fixed my grasp firmly upon his leg, but he 
shook it off as easily as you would shake a fly 
from your hand. He forced me over the edge! 

With the force of despair I seized him by the 
ankle, and thus hung suspended! O, what 
horrible thoughts fleeted then through my brain! 
I closed my eyes, thinking my last moment had 
arrived, when, in his frantic struggles to free his 
leg from my hands, he slipped with both feet 2nd 
fell. With frantic eagerness I clambered back, 
and grasping his throat firmly, gathered all my 
energies and pitched him over! He grasped the 
edge of the beam, and there swung. My breath 
came short and quick, my throat was dry and 
husky, and my limbs were relaxed and weak. 
But the maniac had balanced himself, and al- 
ready he had placed his knee upon the beam. 
His countenance was thatofademon. His eyes 
were starting from their sockets from my hard 
grip on his throat, and his face was black as 
night. I staggered to him, and with the energy 
of a madman, trod on and ground his fingers 
beneath my boot. The torture compelled him to 
unclasp his wounded hands, and with a terrible 
shriek he fell. I watched him as he went down, 
gyrating swiftly through the air, and thea I fell 
upon the beam, utterly unconscious. 

“And thus I remained for almost a week. 
When I arose from my couch, I was a pale, weak 
man. I learned that shortly after my absence 








stood upon one of the arms of the gilded cross 
which shone two hundred feet above the cathedral 
door! I now advanced cautiously to the edge 
and looked down. Berlin was just rising from 


sleep. A faint murmur reached me from the 





with shelter, food and raiment. 

And then, 
only sunshine in the future, came Margaret’s 
wedding-day, and this second time there was no 
mockery in the marriage, for the bride gave not 
only her hand bet her heart to the noble groom. 
Once only on that beauteous day did tears fall 
from the eyes of the Lady of De Lisle. One 


the carriage, she paused beside a 
When she then turned away, the snow-drop that 
had blossomed there was moistened with some 





consecrated all those treasures to a high and 





might weep over the carly called. 





life’s shadows all behind it, and | 


moment, on her passage from the church door to | 
little grave. | 


pearl-like drops—such dew as Heaven itself | 


streets, and many passers-by were visible, but so 
small that it seemed as if a finger could over- 


| 
measure them. 


| Vast rows of houses stretched 


in every direction, and my eye rested on an ir- 
regular plain of roofs, which, in the gray dawn, 


seemed to reach the horizon. 
cent spectacle. 

“As I still knelt, absorbed in the view, I heard 
a step on the stairs, and immediately the erratic 
Grellet came through the door. He immediately 
seized me by the hand and exclaimed : 

“ «Wise man, wise men both, sir, to leave the 
presence of the unmitigated fools below and 
T'll tell 


It was a magnifi- 


i come hither to welcome the morning! 


from the hall, a messenger arrived in search of 
an escaped maniae from the Vienna madhouse. 
It was instantly surmised that the stranger was 
the man; the alarm was given, we were noticed 
upon the steeple, and a crowd instantly mounted 
to the cross. 
taken down and cared for. 


I was found insensible, and was 
The messenger re- 
cognized the mangled remains as the man of 
whom he was in search. He said that he was an 
educated man, and had turned his brain by wo 
close application to books. His mind seemed to 
be occupied with the census, about which he 
constantly raved. J could swear to that! 
“Thus, my friend, you have my fearful story. 
Every minute incident, every word said upon 
that giddy beam is as fresh in my mind as though 
it had happened but yesterday; and even now 
my rest is often disturbed by horrid dreams and 
nightmares, the effects of that Hock or Perit.” 


Housetvite's Department. 


[Prepared expressly for The Flag of our Union.) 


Recipe for Dysentery. 

As the searon is at hand when all classes are liable to 
be afflicted with dysentery, diarrhea, etc., we deem it 
our duty to make public the following simple and effica- 
cious remedy, which has been known to us for several 
years, and which we have repeatedly used with complete 
success: it is simply to take a tumbler of cold water, 
thicken it with wheat floar to about the consistence of 
cream. and drink it. This is to be repeated several times 
in the course of the day, or as often as you are thirsty; 
and it is not very likely that you will need it on the sec- 
ond day. We have not only used it in our own case, but 
have recommended it to our friends in many instances, 
and we never knew it to fail of effecting a speedy cure 
even in the worst stages of dysentery. It is a simple 
remedy, and costs little. 

Stewed Rump of Beef. 

This isa very excellent and useful joint to be continu- 
ally kept in a country-house, where you may be some 
distance from a butcher's, as, when hung up ina cool 
larder, it keeps good for a considerable time, and you 
never feel at a loss should some friends call unawares: 
after a third of it has been removed for steaks, pies, or 
puddings, the ind i excellent joint roasted 
or braised like the ribs, or stewed. 











To improve Cider. 

Cider, 1 hogshead; rum, weak flavored, 2 gallons; 
alum, dissolved, 1 pound; honey, or coarse sugar. 15 
pounds; sugar coloring sufficient; bitter almonds, 1-2 
pound; cloves, 1-2 pound. Mix, and after three or four 
days fine it down with isinglass, For champagne cider 
omit the coloring, and fine it with two quarts of milk: 
this will render it very pale. 





Dyeing Bonnets. 

Chips and straw bonnets or hats may be dyed black by 
boiling them three or four hours in a strong liquor of 
logwood, adding a little green copperas occasionally. Let 
the bonnets remain in the liquor all night, then take out 
to dry in the air. If the black is not satisfactory, dye 
again after drying. Rub inside and out with a sponge 
moistened in fine oil. Then block. 





Cooling Drink for the Spring. 

Two ounces of cream of tartar, two lemons, juice and 
peel, four ounces of sugar; place in a stone jug, and pour 
about six quarts of boiling water; allow it to get cold, 
and bottle for use; or, instead of sugar, add three table- 
spoonsful of raspberry vinegar, and six ounces of homey. 
This is excellent aerated-like soda water. 





To make hard Water soft. 

Dissolve two tableepoonsful of fresh quick-lime in two 
and a quarter gallons of water; stir it into a barrel of 
hard water, and let it stand sixteen hours to settle. 
Chalk will be precipitated to the bottom, and the water 
will be perfectly soft and fit for use. 





Pumpkins. 

When you have a good crop of large fair pumpkins, it 
is well to dry as many as you can. They will bring a 
good price. There are plenty of people who would gladly 
buy, at almost any price, a supply of nicely peeled, clean, 
well-dried pumpkins. 





Beds for the Poor. 

Beech-tree leaves are recommended for filling the beds 
of poor persons. They should be gathered on a dry day 
in the autumn, and perfectly dried. It is said that they 
smell grateful, and will not habor vermin. They are 
also very springy. 





Dry Toast 

Ought not to be toasted until quite ready to serve; 
when done, place it in a toast-rack, or standing upon its 
edges, one piece resting against another; any kind of 
toast that has been made balf an hour is not worth 
eating. 


Cleanliness. 

Were people to bathe their feet and hands in warm 
water at night, after being exposed to cold or wet through 
the day, they would seldom experience any of the fatal 
effects which often proceed from these causes. 


Fish for Invalids. 

Slips, soles, flonnders, whitings, and smelts are the 
lightest of any fish, and upon that account more to be 
recommended to iuvalids in a state of convalescence. 





Wash to whiten the Nails. 

Diluted sulphuric acid, two drama; tincture of myrrh, 
one dram ; spring water, four ounces. Mix. First cleanse 
with white soap, and then dip the fingers into the wash. 





Blisters 

On the feet, occasioned by walking, are cured by draw- 
ing a needleful of worsted through them; clip it off at 
both ends, and leave it till the skin peels off. 


Loaf Pudding. 

Tie up a pound loaf of baker's bread in a cloth, and 
put it into boiling water with considerable salt in it, and 
boil it an hour anda half. Eat with cold pudding sauce. 





Tomato Sauce. 

Peel and slice twelve tomatoes; pick out the seed; add 
three pounded crackers, salt, and pepper; stew about 
twenty minutes. 

Glass. 

Glass should be washed in cold water, which gives it a 
brighter and clearer Jook than when cleansed with warm 
water. 


A sure Test. 


Copper in liquids may be detected by spirits of harts- 
horn, which turns them blue. 





BALLOU’ 8 PICTORIAL 
DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 
A Beautifully Illustrated Weekly Journal. 


This illumined record of the times is now in ite rurm- 
TEENTA volume. Since the commencement of this journal, 
each year has added to its great ularity aud une- 
qualled circulation. It is the pioneer of iustrated popes 
in this country, and shall continue to deserve ite 
able success. The membem of any family in which 
Bauiou’s Picroriat is a weekly Maer cannot fail to 
realize and exhibit a larger degree intelligeuce thea 
those who do not have access to this admirable medium 
for improvement and instruction 

0 It is beautifully penne with an sverage of twenty 
fine engravings each w 

> It contains be of all noted individuals, male 
or female, who may ramong Us 

{> It gives original views of the various cities of the 
Union and publie buildings, north aad sou 

(> It presents many large and elegant historical en- 
giavings, of scenes worthy of framing. 

(> It contains sixteen super ie octavo pages of 
tale poems, sketches and varied miscellany 

{7 It cannot fail to delight and tostructevery member 
of ‘the fireside where it is s weekly visitor 

7 The bert writers in the country are engaged as 
regular contribators to Ballou's Pietosial. 

(> It is admitted on all hands to be the cheapest 
weekly paper in the world 

(O™ Its engravings educate the mind of old and young, 

making them famiimr with all noted localities 
OP it forme two volumes yearly, of 416 pages each, 
with about one thousand splendid engravings 

a7” Thus forming « paper original io ite design, and o 
favorite in every part of our Union 


TERMS — INVARIABLY IN ADVANOR. 
1 subscriber, one ad 
+ sabecribers si at 
10 . = eo ° » 
Any person rending us insite oubenthess at : the lat 
rate, shall receive the therternta y gratis. 
Any postinaster can receire a copy of the paper to his 
own address e! the owert rate 








TP Sam \e copies sent when desired. 
Published cab —- by M.M. BATIOU, 
© 22 Winter Struct, Boston, Boston, Mane. 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.] 
LITTLE GEORGIE....FOR MRS. E. C. 8. 


BY DARK SYBIL. 








Ah, it was not my darling one 
They hid beneath the chilly sod, 
And left him there cold and alone. 
A mouldering clod. 
That forehead and those lips so cold, 
Were never thine—it cannot be; 
°Twas but a monumental mould 
We thought was thee. 


And ‘twas so like thee that I pressed 
It to my lips and bursting heart, 
And thought that on my beating breast 
To give it part 
Of my own life; but 0, how vain! 
Unheeded was my anxious prayer; 
T could not give it life again, 
While death was there. 


But where art thou, O’baby mine” 
I hear thy little pattering feet, 
Thy warbling voice in the night-time 
Our spirits greet; 
But I can’t see thee, ’tis too dark! 
My eyes are all too dim with tears! 
T feel thy presence round me—hark! 
My listening ears 
Now catch strange music from a band 
Of seraphs with immortal wings — 
Ah! now I see the little hand 
That sweeps the strings. 
COMPASSION. 


O, sweet the flow 
Of grief that mourns an erring brother's woe: 
Sweet is the tear that gems the downcast eye 
When love implores, nor beauty dare reply: 
But sweeter yet to see the warrior rude, 
Iron of limb, and stern in mien and mood, 
Bow to his God the strong but willing knee, 
And drop the tear of meek humility. —KrinoLakg. 





MEMORY. 
Although thou maun ne’er be mine, 
Although even hope is denied, 
Tis sweeter for thee despairin 
Than aught in the world beside.—Burns. 


Domestic Story Department. 
(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 


THE GUMBOLDS: 


—oR,— 


MARRYING A FAMILY. 











BY WILLIAM O. EATON. 





Wuen Adolphus Rawgreen, at the age of 
thirty-five, fell in love with the lovely Bethilda 
Gumbold, he little thought that instead of re- 
ducing two to one, he was multiplying one in- 
definitely. Let us sce, with hearts alive to the 
calls of compassion, how this sad fact happened 
to him. 

Mr. Rawgreen, by inheritance and by good luck 
in the manufacturing line, in a neighboring prov- 
ince, became rich at the time of which we speak, 
and unlike most of his fellow-mortals in simi- 
lar circumstances, he did not care to labor longer ; 
avarice was not in his heart; and so he gave up 
all business, content with the vast store he pos- 
sessed, and concluded to see the World face to 
face, admire her wonders and her beauties, and 
marry one of her daughters. 

He found one of her daughters, and no mistake. 

He came to Boston and one of his friends made 
him acquainted with the charming Bethilda 
Gumbold, a well ed d, well formed, fascin- 
ating, stylish and airish young woman of twenty- 
five, who boarded with her mother, a handsome 
and venerable lady, at a fashionable boarding- 
house. 
Bethilda’s mother had bestowed great pains 
upon the education of her daughter, who was a 
competent teacher of music and three or four 
languages, was un enchanting vocalist, a tasteful 
and effective pianist, and was especially popular 
in refined social circles, with ready wit and 
natural humor, and an abundant flow of spirits. 
Altogether she was a star in genteel society, 
had a high-bred air, and the dark blue “ windows 
of her soul” gave a pleasing impressiveness to 
her speaking face. 

Adolphus Rawgreen saw and was enslaved. 
Tler every tone told on his soul—he afterwards 
said it tolled there. Mother and daughter were 
equally pleased with him, and not a week had 
passed after his introduction, ere he proposed 
—with much doubt and trembling—and was 
accepted. 

He was amazed as well as delighted, and re- 
membering that there is many a slip between the 
cup and the lip, and that such a fascinating crea- 
ture might be fascinated away by some more 
winsome lover, he told her the fact that the clos- 
ing affairs of his business would require him to 
depart within a few days to settle it, and that 
therefore it might be as well to have the nuptials 
celebrated at once. 

Bethilda consulted her mother, the blush of 
modesty on her filial face, and they concluded 
they had no objection—and on the tenth day af- 
ter Adolphus had entered the state of enchant- 
ment, he entered the state of matrimony. Hymen 
and Mrs. Gumbold smiled upon the union— 
bride and bridegroom seemed made of smiles— 
all the invited wedding friends smiled excessively 
—and Bethilda, at her first private interview 
with her mother, after the ceremony was over— 
snickered most significantly. 

“A good daughter makes a good wife,” 
said Rawgreen, complacently; “she consulted 
her mother before she consented to my haste, and 
her compliance with my urgency proves she is 
amiable.” 

And so she was, so so. 

“ Now my eyes are at last opened to real hap- 
piness !”” said Rawgreen, embracing his wife the 
day after the wedding. ‘What a happy tour 
we shall make—you, your dear mother and I-— 
and when I have settled my business forever, I 
shall devote myself entirely to you.” 

“Kind Adolphus !” murmured Bethilda, wink- 
ing to her mother, whe sat in stately serenity 
near them ; “ but before we go, I have a favor to 
ask of you.” 

“Ask a thousand, and have them—they are 
my duties.” 

“T don’t know that I ever told you, but un- 
happily it is true, that sister Susan is quite poor, 
and needs a little assistance.” 











“Sister Susan!’ said Rawgreen, starting. 
“ Have you got a sister Susan ?” 

“Certainly. I thought youknew that. Dear 
girl.” . 

“Why didn’t she come to the wedding ?” 

“She hadn’t fit things to wear,” sighed the 
bride. 

“O why didn’t you tell me?” said Rawgreen. 

The fact was that he had been so absorbed in 
mother and daughter during their brief acquaint- 
anceship, that he had never once thought of ask- 
ing about their relatives—but he was about to 
have his eyes opened and his pocket-book, too. 

“ What sum do you wish, dear?” 

“Why, you must know that Susan is very 
proud-spirited,” said Bethilda, “and has two 
children to support, besides a dissipated husband, 
when he comes home. So I suppose that you 
wouldn’t mind a trifle of a hundred dollars, just 
for the present.” 

“Certainly not—just for the present, as you 
say,” repeated Rawgreen, a little alarmed at the 
word “present,” which seemed to point omin- 
ously to future disbursements. And he handed 
her the sum. 

Bethilda coolly put it in her port-monnaie, with 
a glance at her mother, and then smoothing down 
her dress, she proceeded : 

“TI think that will be plenty for her till we 
come back, at all events. It’s a pleasant thing 
to help one’s relations, Adolphus, isn’t it?” 

“Very!” said he, drily. (‘‘ Glad she’s got no 
more.’’) 

“Brother Tom would have assisted her, but 
unfortunately, Tom is in California, and without 
a dollar. His last letter was quite affecting. He 
says he knows he should do well here, if he 
should return, and begs of us to send him enough 
to pay his expenses. The steamer sails day 
after to-morrow.” 

Adolphus took the hint, and Bethilda took 
the sum required, and both mother and daughter 
extolled the generosity so much, that the bride- 
groom began to feel like a prince. 

“I wish they could both have been at our 

dding,” he laimed, fervently, just after 
they had tasted a little wine, ordered adroitly by 
Bethilda, who saw that he was in the giving 
mood. 

“Dick, too, poor fellow!” said Mrs. Gum- 
bold, with a fond, maternal tone. 

“What! Have you got a son Richard?” 
asked the astonished husband, placing his hands 
on his knees, and leaning forward with widening 
eyes. 

me Yes,” said Bethlinda, ‘and a freer hearted 
fellow never existed. I know you would so like 
to see him. He is just like you.” 

“Tom, Dick and the d—1!” thought the son- 
in-law. ‘I hope she wont complete the trinity. 
Just like me, too! If Dick’s like me, he must 
have plenty of money, and be giving it away all 
the time. So he wont want any assistance.” 

Vain thought! Adolphus Rawgreen. 

“ Richard is just like you—in his ways,” said 
Bethilda; ‘but like all the rest of the Gum- 
bolds, he has met with adversities.” 

“«« All the rest !’”” thought Rawgreen, his soul 
quaking. He even thought he felt his pocket- 
book throb with fear. ‘Are there any more, for 
pity’s sake?” mused he. ‘Is the world filled 
with Gumbolds *” 

“ Dick’s great trouble,” said Mrs. Gumbold, 





This was very romantic and very affectionate. 
He was a bridegroom yet. 

Ere the gloss of his bridal suit was well worn 
off, a change came over the spirit of his dream. 
He had got back from his settlement of business 
and the rest of the town, and settled down in his 
new house and then—and then—the relations 
came! 

And by degrees the Bethilda-bewitched Raw- 
green found what was expected of him. 

The Gumbolds were a very remarkable fami- 
ly—remarkable for their numerical strength and 
their attachment to each other. They were re- 
markable for being, without exception, without 
money, and remarkable for their lively apprecia- 
tion of the advantages of taking it when it could 
be got, by hook or by crook. 

Bethilda, they all knew, had at last met with 
the windfall for which she had waited, unmar- 
ried, for years. For such a golden shower her 
mother had lavished means and pains upon her 
education, and the bait had taken at last. 

A thrill of joy electrified the whole family of 
Gumbolds, and Bethilda was true to the ties of 
consanguinity. To use a fireman’s phrase, she 
was a sort of suction hose for them, and through 
her they “ draughted ” from the silver waters of 
Pactolus. 

Rawgreen was not a downright fool, but his 
“weakness,” if such it may be called, for his 
wife made absurd inroads upon his estate, in 
behalf of her kith and kin. Of course she never 
sat down and told him, one by one, all of her 
relations, and which of them he was likely to 
see! She was ashamed and he afraid of it, and 
so “surprise visits’? were common in that 
household. 

Sister Susan with the two children were en- 
sconced in the house, before the first six months 
were over, fugitives from the dissipated husband 
—and they had to be supported. 

Brother Tom came home, hairy and sick, from 
California, paid his respects and thanks—and he 
had to be supported. 

Brother Dick—the thousand dollar fellow— 
had married a wife who was afflicted with an 
impulse to run away with another man, and she 
absconded, leaving her husband in a state of 
mind unfit for business—it was ruined—he 
became consumptive—and he had to be sup- 
ported. 

There were four other brothers and sisters, 
scattered about in neighboring towns, with chil- 
dren at their backs, living from hand to mouth, 
and when times were hard—they had to be 
supported. 

Ever and anon, for compliment’s sake, and to 
keep up the acquaintance! they would visit the 
great city house of “ Aunt Bethilda,” and make 
long stays, and be sure to get outfits of clothes 
and other presents before they departed. 

Aunt Betsy came to town—Mrs. Rawgreen’s 
mother’s oldest sister. Great ceremony must be 
used with such a personage, and she insisted on 
the best two rooms in the house. She had an 
attack of chronic rheumatism soon after she 
came, and was a venerable source of trouble for 
about six months—and she had to be supported. 

Uncle Joe, “ supposed long since to have been 
lost in a hurricane,” came home one stormy day, 
like a superannuated sea-dog, and some super- 
human power seemed to have directed him 





“just now, is that he can’t get married to the 
young woman he loves, because her father says 
that unless he can establish himself in business 
for himself, Hepzibah he shall not have !” 

“Tsn’t it dreadful to cross young hearts?” 
asked Bethilda, pathetically, handing him a glass 
of wine. 

He took it, for he began to feel faint. Then 
he mustered up courage to say : 

“Tt is, indeed! And how much money does 
he want ?” he asked, feeling certain that another 
draught was to be made from his resources. 

“How much was it, mother? I declare I 
forgot.” 

“It appears to me he said a thousand dollars 
would set him a-going; though it might have 
been eight hundred,” said Mrs. Gumbold. 

“«T guess it must have been a thousand,” said 
Rawgreen, with desperation—having gone so far, 
not wishing to stain his reputation already gained, 
by an abrupt refusal; and feeling sure that there 
could of course be no more calls upon his 
bounty, after he should answer this one. “He 
shall have the check to-morrow, and I hope that 
he and Hepzibah will be happy. But how has it 
happened,” said he, “that I have seen none of 
your relations, before this ?” 

He said it to draw from them a full disclosure, 
that he might know how many Gumbolds, young 
and old, there were in all creation, and then 
he could judge something of the extent of 
fortune it would require to support them—sup- 
posing they were all as meritorious and un- 
fortunate as Tom, Dick and Susan, and all were 
to turn, with claiming eyes, to the great, central 
husband of Bethilda. 

“ To tell the truth, [hardly know,” said Bethil- 
da, “unless we attribute it to the suddenness of 
our marriage. We sent cards, but the Gumbolds 
are peculiarly tenacious of their own notions of 
propriety, and perhaps they thought they should 
have had time to be acquainted with you first. 
Indeed, dearest Adolphus—take another glass of 
wine—my sincere, our sincere love for you, was 
the only reason why I assented to becoming a 
bride so soon.” 

“It was too soon,” thought Rawgreen, “if 
there are many more suctionists in the Gumbold 
family.” 

“Let us prepare for our journey, now,” said 
his bride, fondly patting his head, “and when 
we return you shall see as much of them as you 
wish.” 

“I feel ’em, already,” thought Rawgreen. 
“By my wife’s advice I have agreed upon a 
house and furniture to cost twenty thousand dol- 
lars ; and judging by what I have heard to-day, 
we are to keep it up in a princely style in every 
respect, and money must flow like water in my 
old mills. Better have kept the mills a-going, 
perhaps. But then she is such a queen—she 
does it with such a grace—I could almost wish, 
as I look upon her, that all the world were 
Gambolds !” 








straightway to Rawgreen’s house—and he made 
himself so pl t (to the Gumbolds) by his long, 
lying yarns, that spite of Rawgreen’s grinding 
teeth—he had to be supported. 

Cousin Almantha came to try and help take 
care of her mother, Aunt Betsy; instead of 
which she tried to play the lady, in imitation of 
* Cousin Bethilda,” and broke the heart of the 
guitar every day—and she had to be supported. 

Uncle Joe’s son Samson came home from the 
war, with a wooden leg, one hapless day, and 





periodically he got intoxicated with his father in | 


the kitchen, and embracing by turns Mr. and 
Mrs. Rawgreen, in the fullness of his heart, said : 

“ How happy we all are, now!”—and he had 
to be supported. 

But this was by no means all the burden poor 
rich Mr. Rawgreen had to bear. 

With all their attachment for each other—it 
was to Rawgreen like a sheriff's attachment— 
they did have fierce and bitter quarrels occasion- 
ally, and when he interposed to create harmony 
between them and to decide, as they besought 
him, who was wrong—he always got into hot 
water himself. By the woman, especially, he 
was pitched into, and when their hard words 
failed before his logic, they took their revenge in 
tears, and thus washed away all reproaches. 

And still he loved Bethilda. Her voice and 
manners and face and form and accomplish- 
ments were as fascinating to him as ever. But 
—but what? He was a miserable man. He 
had married a family—and had not even a child 
to bless him—and he found, to his keen mortifi- 
cation, that faint attachment had been given him 
in exchange for love. 

To test this fully, one day he took his wife 
aside and told her: 

“ Bethilda, Iam a ruined man! I have enter- 
ed into secret speculations, and this day—not 
even save the house and furniture—I am not 
worth a dollar. I shall leave these parts. Your 
family may remain here in possession ; but we 
will seek our fortunes elsewhere.” 

“ Why, Adolphus ! how wildly you talk !” said 
the fortune-hunting Bethilda—the suction-hose of 
the family of Gumbolds. “I’m sure I sha’n’t 
budge a step. You ought to have known better 
than to have ruined us.” And she turned upon 
her heel and went to receive company. 

“Ruined us!” muttered Rawgreen. His wife’s 
last remark was so appropriately selfish, that it 
haunted his memory forever after, and banished 
her from his heart. 

Scorn did not preclude pity nor magnanimity. 
He left the house and furniture to his multitud- 
inous wife—the Gumbold family—shed one tear 
—and then proceeded, still a wealthy man, upon 
his travels. Abroad, he changed his name, for 
he was an altered man—he was neither raw nor 
green any more—and real happiness came to 
him at last ; for, as if Providence had approved 
his patience and his charity, the extravagance of 
Bethilda, perhaps i pelled to di ip 5 by the 
tooth of remorse, within a few years swept the 








family back to poverty again, and laid her ia the 


tomb. 

Then “uprist” Adolphus Brightmore, and 
married a beautiful orphan peasant girl, who 
had no relations at all that she knew of, and no 
accomplishments nor beauties but what Nature 
had given her. 

And they became a happy couple. and filled 
their home with their own offspring. 
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A HAPPY DISAPPOINTMENT. 


The pious John Newton was once in much 
perplexity about providing for his family, being 
thrown out of employment. A friend of his 
tried to obtain for him an office, but failed. 
Quite unexpectedly he received an appointment 
he had not sought. Speaking of the occurrence, 
he says : 

“1 found afterwards the place I missed would 
have been very unsuitable for me, and that this, 
which I had no thought of, a the very thing I 
could have wished for, as if afforded me much 
leisure, and the liberty of living in my own way. 
Several circumstances unnoticed by others con- 
curred to show me that the good hand of the 
Lord was as remarkably concerned in this event 
as in any other turn in my life.” 

A similar fact was recently related to us by one 
of the most successful book publishers in this 
country. He had completed his classical studies, 
and had strong recommendations from some of 
the professors for a situation in a school. A 
trifling objection prevented his securing the place. 
Greatly mortitied, he resolved to come to the 
United States. He came, and his success and 
his usefulness have been extraordinary. Under 
God he owes it all to a painful and mortifying 
disappointment. 

‘There are few Christians, we are persuaded, 
who if accustomed to observe the providences of 
God toward them, could not relate simiJar facts. 
We certainly can. And if we shall reach that 
better world, where that which is in part shall be 
done away, and our knowledge shall be perfect, 
we shall see that all our disappointments were 
ordered for our good—that our Heavenly Father 
led us by a way that we knew not, for our eter- 
nal advantage. “For we know that all things 
S. rs together for good to them that love 


Such facts as those we have stated, ought 
gréatly to relieve the troubles of the pious, when 
their plans or hopes are disappointed. ‘The hand 
of God is in it; and though it may seem to be 
most unfortunate—even unmixed evil, there is a 
blessing in it. 

** Judge not the Lord by feeble sense, 

But trust him for his grace: 

Behind a frowning Providence 
He hides a smiling face. 

His purposes will ripen fast, 
Unfolding every hour; 

The bud may have a bitter taste, 
But sweet will be the flower.” 


—St. Louis Republican. 


Floral Department, 


[Prepared expressly for The Flag of our Union.) 








How fresh, O Lord, how sweet and clear, 
Are thy returns! e’en as the flowers in spring ; 
To which, besides their own demean, 
The late past frosts’ tributes of pleasure bring. 
Georce HERBERT. 





Toads in Gardens. 


. Various remedies have been given for the prevention 


of the ravages of insectsin gardens. Worms, or the larve 
of certain moths and beetles, often make great destruc- 
tion among many kinds of plants. Various kinds of 
bugs attack melons, cucumbers, squashes, ete., and often 
destroy the crop soon after it appears above ground. 
Young chickens and ducks are sometimes kept in gar- 
dens, that they may devour the insects. This is buta 
partial remedy. Chickens will only eat a few species of 
insects—some of the most destructive they leave unno- 
ticed—and they will always do more or less injury by eat- 
ing plants and by scratching. But toads will do much 
more good (if well grown) than either chickens or ducks. 
They do no injury whatever; they feed altogether on in- 
sects, and devour almost every species that infests the 
garden They have another advantage over chickens 
and ducks—they seek their food at times when insects 
are most abroad; at dusk of evening, when fowls are at 
rest. 

Sprouts around Trees. 

Allow no suckers or sprouts to issue from the roots of 
your fruit trees; cut them all even with the surface, and 
arrest every new development as soon as it appears. Ev- 
ery particle of new wood from the point diminishes the 
vital force of the system, without yielding anything val- 
uable in return. Pear trees are more seriously injured 
by a neglect of this duty than other trees, as they are 
more delicate. 

Varnish for Rustic Garden Seats. 

First wash the wood-work with soap and water, and 
when dry do it over on a hot sunny day with common 
boiled linseed oil; leave that to dry for a day or two, and 
then varnish it once or twice with what is commonly 
termed “hard varnish.” If well done it will lest for 
years, and will prevent any annoyance from insects. 
Now is the time for varnishing such seats. 

The Aster. 

Among the later blooming or autumn plants, we have 
never seen anything to excel a large mass of the New 
England Aster (Aster nova anglica) the exterior form of 
which was much like that of a balloon, and was about 
five feet in diameter each way, the whole up;~r surface 
being one uninterrupted mass of purple flowers. 





A Green Rose. 

One of these extraordinary natural curiosities may be 
seen at Thorburn’s seed store in Broadway, Albany, 
N.Y. The leaf, stalk, buds and flowers are all like those 
of ordinary roses in form, but all of one uniform green 
color. The parent stalk is said to have come from Japan. 
It is a great curiosity. 





Annuals. 

Annuals, although requiriog some skill and labor in 
sowing each year, constitute a very imrertant part of an 
ornamental garden. and generally succeeding next to 
herbaceous perennials, furnish a fine display through the 
latter part of summer and in autumn. 





Dahlias. 

Dahlias require a word or two upon their culture. 
They love sand, therefore allow them plenty --it. Train 
each plant upright. upon one stem only, and give it a 
strong stake to support its weight. Plant them in open 
airy places. 





Verbenas. 

One of the most charming perennial flowers for a gar- 
den is the verbena. There are many varieties—scarlet, 
purple, white, pink, and almost blue. The pink is fra- 
grant, and valuable on that account. 





Mildew and Blight. 

Mildew and blight come from the east; therefore hon- 
eysuckles should be sheltered from that aspect. Mildew, 
fortunately, does not make its appearance every spring; 
but once in four or five years 
Camelia Japonica. 

The camelia is considered generally as exclusively a 
green-house plant, but it becomes hardy, like the laurel. 
if care is taken to shelter it for a few winters. 





Canterbury Bells. 
Hand flowers, bi ing for a long time if atten- 
tion be paid to cutting off the bells as they decay. 











What is an Anni y?—The Congregati lets 
in the light of newsboy sagacity upon this question, by 
reporting the following street colloquy in Boston: 

* There—that’s an Anniversary, going round that cor. 
ner; don't you see him—that great tall fellow with « 
white neck and a black iad 

** What—that one with an umbrella in one ha 
& valise in ‘tother, and that waiks kind’ers tho: he 
didn’t Snow the ” 

“Yes, that’s him. You'll always see ‘em round, about 
the time the grass gets real green on the Common, as 
thick as soldiers toa training. Don’t you know they call 
this time o’ year Anniversaries? That's why.” 


RAR NARA AA NAA nn: 


The most likely bird for a bit of fun, is the lark. The 
bird most likely to boast, is the crow. The bird that 
most resembles a windy evening, is th night-in-gale, 
The most screaming bird, the (h)ow!l (cockney). The 
bird in whose throat nothing sticks, is the swallow, The 
most favorfte bird with tailors, is the goose. The favorite 
bird of the tramp, the hawk. The most likely chess. 
piayer of birds the rook. The darling bird of the 
children is the kite. 





During « dark night, a blind man was walking in 
streets with a lighted candle in his hand, and a pune 
vr Priend,” ould ® person wh 

me = & person who met him, ‘‘ of what use is 
that, aight. Are not day and night the same to 
ou?’ 


** It is not for myself that I carry this ” replied 
the blind man, * but for blockheads like Baw 
them from running against me, and breaking my 
pitcher.” 

Friends are in the habit of warmly greeting their ac- 
quai » Upon thearrival of p nger trains, at this 
48 well as at ali station-houses. it was only the other 
day that a young gentieman rushed through a crowd to- 
ward @ lady, seized her hand, and gave hera hearty kiss, 
the smack of which sounded above—we were to 
say, the ding of dongs; but it’s enough to state that the 
report startied a country lass hard by, who, exclaimed to 
her ** feller: ” 

** Massy, Josh, what on airth’s gev way on the keers?”” 








Children are inquisitive bodies—for instance : 
* What does cleave mean ?’’ 
“It means to unite together.” 
** Does John unite wood when he cleaves it?” 
‘Hem, well, it means to se; te.’ 
* Well, father, does a man separate from his wife when 
he cleaves to her?”’ 
Hem, hem, don’t ask so many foolish questions, 
child.” 
Said Chips, the joiner, to his Boss, 
“I wish some tight to gain: 
Will you the Ten Commandments take, 
And make them clear and plain?” 
* No,” said the Boss, with waggish leer; 
* Your faith must be like Lot's: 
How can | make commandments clear, 
When they are full of (k)nots?”’ 


oN errnnenemnv 0 


A director of one of the Garden Concerts in Berlin, 
during reiny weather, got up the following programme: 
—Overture, the Tempest; cavatina, the Snow; fluale 
from the Lightning; contradanse, Thunder; galope, an 
Avalanche ; Masurka, the Hail, etc., etc. At the butcom 
of the poster might be read in iarge capitals: the honor- 
able public are requested to provide themselves with 
umbrellas, Overshoes, great coats and muftiers. 





A plain-spoken woman lately visited a married woman, 
and said to her: 

** How do you contrive to amuse yourself?” 

** Amuse!’’ suid the other, staring; ‘“‘do you know I 
have my housework to do!” 

** Yes,’’ was the answer, ‘‘ I see you have it to do; but 
as it is never done, I conclude you must have some other 
way of passing your time.” 

enn 
PHILOSOPHY—AN EPIGRAM. BY BROWN. 
Once when a loaf of baker's bread 
Fell from a shelf on Jones's head— 

‘he man, instead of bawling, 
Observed, with countenance demure: 
- can’t be sorry, 1 am sure, 

‘Lo see that bread is falling!’’— Post. 


When the Earl of Dalhousie’s father was commander- 
in-chief in India, he visited the King of Oude at Luck- 
now, and made a point of i lucing y Dath ) 
which the king did not understand at all, and fancied the 
laird wanted to sell her. Afier a short time, he said to 
his attendants: 

* That will do—take her away!” 








One night, when Sir Richard Steele pressed Dr. Garth 
to stay aud drink with him, the doctor consented: 

** for,” said he, *‘ I have but fourteen patients that I 
ought to see to-night, and of these, five are so bad that 
no physician can cure them, and nine have such consti- 
tutions that I don’t believe all the physicians in London 
could kill them.”’ 
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‘* What queer men these western editors are. I should 
think they were crazy,” said @ little news reader of ten to 
his mother, after reading to her one of the extravagancies 
which are invariably imputed to an editor out west. 

* You do not quite understand it, my dear,” replied 
the thoughttul matron; ‘‘a western editor is only 
nother name for an eastern editor drunk.” 





eee eer 

The friends of a wit expressed some surprise that with 
his age and his fondness for the bottle, he should have 
thought it worth while to marry. 

“A wife was necessary,’ said he; ‘‘ they began to my 
of me that I drank too much for a single man.” 


meen 


A man down in Lynn. Mass., it is said, madé so many 
pairs of shoes in one day that it took two days to count 
them. He was a smart one, but not equal to the mason 
in New Hampshire, who built so many miles of stone wall 
in one day, that it took all the next to get home again. 


A little boy a few days ago, while coming down stairs, 
was cautioned by his mother not to lore his balance. His 
question which followed was a puzzler: 

** Mother, if I should lose my balance, where would it 


go to?” 


A sick glutton sent for the doctor. 

** [ have lost my appetite,” said he, in great alarm. 

“All the better,”’ said the doctor; ** you'll be sure to 
die if you recover it.” 
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(THE FLAG OF OUR UNION. 
The Favorite Weekly Miscellaneous Journal, 
DESIGNED FOR THE HOME CIRCLE. 


This long established and well known weekly 4 
after eleven years of ualied prosperity and popularity, 
he« become a “ household word’ from Maine to Califor- 
nia, giaddening the fireside of rich and poor, in town 
country, all over the wide extent of the United States. It 
should be a weekly visitor to every American home, 


because 

(> It ie just such @ paper as any father, brother, oF 
friend would introduce to the family circie. 

(C> It is printed on the finest satin-surfaced paper, with 
new type, and in a neat and beautiful style 

ped is of the mammoth size, yet contains no adver- 
tisements in its eight super royal pages 

10> It is. devoted to news, tales, poss, stories of the 

, miscellany, wit and humor 

I> It is earefully edited by M. M. Ballou, who has 
sixieen years of edi experience in Boston 

(> It contains in its large, well filled and deeply inter- 
esting not one vulgar word or line 

(> It numbers among ite regular contributors the 
best male and female writers in the country 

(> Ita tales, while they absorh the reader, cultivate ® 
taste for all that is and besutifa! in humanity. 

tO It is acknow that the good influence of such 


s paper in the home circle is almost incalculable 
7 Its suggestive provoke in the young sp ia- 
quiring spirit, and to their store of knowledge 
‘Its columns are free from polities and ali jarring 
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by M. M. Batrov, in the Clerk's 

District _ourt of Massachusetts 
GOOD-FOR-NOTHING DICK: 
— or, — 


A HERO OF HUMBLE LIFE, 


A STORY OF OUR OWN TIMES. 





BY DR. J. H, ROBINSON. 
[conrinoep.] 


CHAPTER XXL. 
THE STAGE, MADAME VIOLETTR. 


“ You have a fine voice,” said a well-dressed 
gentleman to Richard, as he was singing in the 
street. 

“ Glad it soots ye!” answered Richard. 

“ This pretty girl is your sister, I presume t” 
added the gentleman. 

“Had the same foorfather, I s’pect,” rejoined 
Dick. 

“Do you know, my lad, that you have too 
good a voice to sing in tho streets; and that this 
modest girl has powers that she can display to 
better advantage in another sphere of action *” 
the urbane gentleman continued. 

“ This girl’s under my tooition ; I sha’n’t have 
her alloored to rooin !”’ asserted Dick, with firm- 
ness, turning his back hat pompously 
upon the questioner. 

’ “That is very proper; I admire your faithful- 
ness. What is your name, little girl?” 

Eve told him without hesitation, there being 
that in his deportment which invited con4d@nce. 

The gentleman mused a moment. 

“Tam the manager of the —— theatre. My 
name is Manuel. I want you, my lady; to sing 
comic songs.” 

“And what do you want her to do?” inquired 
Richard. 

“To dance, to sing, to appear in suitable 
character,” said the manager. 

“In earnest?” asked Richard. 

“ Entirely so,” replied the gentleman, smiling 
at his cautiousness. 

“* Have to go an’ see her mother ; lives on —— 
street, No —. Don’t think she'll ‘gree to it, 
though. I aint her brother, ‘cept by Adam. 
Can do as I please—will ‘flect on your ‘posal. 
What's the indoocement 1” 

“ The terms will be to your satisfaction, doubt- 
less; that will be an after consideration,” said 
Mr, Manuel. 

The result of this conversation was another 
and important change in the lives of Eve Wilder 
and Richard Lee. Mrs. Wilder consented to 
this change more readily than Richard expected ; 
for she believed Eve's condition would be mach 
more tolerable on the boards of a theatre than 
in the streets ; especially under the protection of 
such a man as Mr. Manuel was represented to 
be. She would not have had her choose that 
exciting profession had she been at liberty to say 
what she should or should not do, independently 
of the stern pressure of necessity. Grim poverty 
is an arrant breaker down of pride and prejudice, 
and the fear of want leaves no alternative but 
starvation or action Street-singing did not 
prove very remanerative; was full of vex- 
ation and trial to Eve; she was pleased with 
this unexpected diversion in the current of her 
life. 

She entered upon her novitiate at once. The 
novelty of preparation kept her in « flutter of 
excitement; but she devoved herself to study so 
assiduously, submitting wo discipline so patiently 
and submissively, that those who had her in train- 
ing declared it was a pleasure to instruct her 
Though but a child in years, Eve was womanly 
in her sacrifices and instincts. Loving her moth- 
er with strange intensity she accepted self-denials 
with alacrity, and carried them with such quiet- 
ness, that strangers might bave deemed them 
pleasures. To appear before an audience was 
not consonant with her desires; she dreaded the 
steady battery of human eyes playing mercilessly 
upon her, watching for an awkward movement, 
an ungracefal step, or @ faulty voice, It was 
terrible, she fancied, to have the responsibility of 
pleasing a crowd of people, even for a moment, 
particularly when one cannot but feel « crushing | « 
sense of incompetency, which Eve was certain she } 
should ever have vividly before her. But the | 
stage was more dignified than the street; she 
would do her best; if she succeeded and brought 
comfort to her mother, her pain would be turned j 
into joy. This was « lifegiving thought, im- 
parting courage to ber soul, strength to hee per | 
on, firmness w her purpose, and at seasons lend 














ing enthusiasm tw her imagination, coloring the ls 
clouds of the future with tinw of purple and guild 

Who so low in the favors of this world but 
paints the skies of days yet w dewn with faint 
blushes of brigh , and perce 
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